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CONCERNING THE ALLEGED INFERIORITY OF TEACHERS 

During the period since release in February of the latest annual 
report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, there has been much discussion in the daily press of the inferior 
ability of teachers in the schools. The portion of the report that 
gave rise to the discussion is a study by William S. Learned, staff 
member of the Carnegie Foundation, entitled “Tested Achievement 
of Prospective Teachers in Pennsylvania.” 

A few comments will here be ventured on the study and its pos- 
sible implications, but, before expression is given to these comments, 
it seems desirable to describe the study briefly and to set down cer- 
tain conclusions drawn from the evidence. As the title suggests, the 
study interprets the results of tests given in the higher institutions 
of Pennsylvania. The tests were administered to Seniors and in- 
cluded a test of “intelligence” and tests representative of subject 
matter in mathematics, English, general science, foreign literature, 
fine arts, and “history and social studies.” Inquiry concerning the 
occupational intentions of the students made possible comparison 
of the scores of students expecting to enter teaching with scores of 
those planning to enter other professions. 
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The upshot of the evidence as reported is unfavorable to students 
expecting to become teachers. The average scores of “prospective 
teachers” are below those of groups expecting to enter several other 
occupations—in particular, of prospective engineers, artists, journal- 
ists, physicians, librarians, ministers, and lawyers. Men among the 
prospective teachers have a higher average score than women in 
this group. When the examinees are classified by their “major sub- 
jects,” such as ancient language, English, and mathematics, stu- 
dents expecting to enter teaching have markedly lower average 
scores than students with other intentions. Students in arts colleges 
looking forward to teaching are notably superior to students with 
the same intention in the teachers’ colleges. Students expecting 
to be teachers of “health” or physical education have a much lower 
average score than others among prospective teachers. A compari- 
son of distributions of scores for college Seniors expecting to teach 
and for high-school Seniors finds considerable overlapping—a find- 
ing which indicates that, as measured by the tests used, some high- 
school Seniors are superior to some prospective teachers. From evi- 
dence of tests given to college Sophomores in an aspect of the whole 
study to be elaborated in a later report, it is found that students in 
special schools or departments of education within the higher in- 
stitutions are typically inferior to other students in the same insti- 
tutions who are intending to teach. 

It can hardly be questioned that the nature of the evidence is such 
as to give pause to persons concerned with the welfare of schools 
and of the society which schools are operated to serve. However, 
it may be said that the author of the report and certain of the com- 
mentators in the daily press have already seen to it that any signifi- 
cance which the study may have will not be underestimated. On the 
contrary, there appears to be some danger that the significance of 
such a limited investigation has been or will be overestimated or 
that proper inferences have not been or will not be drawn. It should 
not be out of place to call attention to a few of the limitations of the 
investigation as reported. 

It will be weil, in the first place, to bear in mind that the evidence 
was gathered in a single state. Although the author contends that 
“there is no good reason for believing that the conditions described 
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are confined to Pennsylvania,” it would be unfair and dangerous, in 
relations as serious as those involved here, to assume without further 
inquiry that the conclusions are generally applicable throughout the 
country. The evidence is presented for the state of Pennsylvania as 
a whole and not for individual institutions; it is more than likely 
that wide variations are to be found from one institution to another 
within the state and that, therefore, the conditions of achievement 
of prospective teachers are more favorable in some institutions than 
in others. Most persons conversant with the problem of teacher 
training can name individual institutions in which prospective 
teachers are superior in achievement to students not expecting to 
enter teaching. If differences between institutions exist, there prob- 
ably are differences between regions and states. Pennsylvania is a 
state in which, because of the diversity of its occupational opportu- 
nities, teaching as a profession may have more severe competition 
in obtaining desirable recruits than it meets in certain other states. 

A more serious limitation of the study resides in the fact that it 
deals merely with students who say they expect to teach and not with 
persons who have actually been appointed to teaching positions. There 
is no reason to believe that selection for appointments would be ran- 
dom over the full range of ability represented in students who have 
declared their intention to teach and that the degrees of selection 
from announcement of intention to actual entrance on professional 
activity are the same for all professions. Common experience in 
placement bureaus of teacher-training institutions is that selection 
is operative between the period of training and appointment; the 
differences reported in the study between prospective teachers and 
non-teachers are not so large that they might not be offset by selec- 
tion. To be sure, the investigator has the opportunity at this point 
to displace conjecture by facts, at least for Pennsylvania, and it is 
possible that he plans the follow-up inquiry which will supply these 
facts. Having set going an avalanche of derogatory speculation, he 
owes it to education thus to extend his investigations. 

The chief limitation of the report, however, is in its ignoring 
completely the socio-economic factors in the problem. Even if ex- 
tension of the inquiry to other states and regions and to a follow- 
up of the students represented in the investigation should bear out 
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the findings of the limited study, it would still be vulnerable to 
criticism on this count. Although the report does not refrain from 
speculation, at no point does it undertake to consider the most 
important issue involved, namely, the causes of the condition that 
it purports to disclose. No reference is made to other investigations, 
the findings of which suggest the causes: among these investigations 
are those inquiring into the bases of choices of occupations, which 
have shown economic return and socio-economic status as prime 
motives in the choices. Similarly, the solution proposed by the 
investigator ignores socio-economic forces by being restricted to 
recommending to appointive officers the administration of the tests 
used in his study to candidates for teaching positions. Such a pro- 
cedure might help but would at best be only a palliative. The low 
incomes of teachers as compared with incomes in the preferred 
occupations are common knowledge. An appropriate solution would 
go back to causes: it would urge salaries that would appeal to the 
best minds—that would make incomes for teaching comparable to 
incomes in the more lucrative professions. 


RECENT TRENDS IN TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Since the degree of selection possible in appointments to teaching 
positions is somewhat dependent on the relation of teacher supply 
and demand, readers of the foregoing comments on Learned’s inves- 
tigation may have some special interest at the moment, as well as 
the usual general interest, in trends in this regard as recently sum- 
marized by R. H. Eliassen and Earl W. Anderson in the Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin. The summary is based on all recent inves- 
tigations aimed to disclose the trends. 

One indication that the oversupply in teaching is rapidly being reduced is 
the marked decrease in studies reported in teacher supply and demand during 
the year 1936; only eleven such publications were found as compared with twen- 
ty-six issued in 1935. Many of the studies reported in 1936 were based on data 
for the year 1935. The upturn in teacher opportunity which began in 1934 
continued in 1935 with indication that during 1936 the improvement continued 
steadily. 

It is interesting to note that most of the reports in 1936 were based on reports 
from teacher-placement bureaus in various sections of the country. The Michi- 
gan Bureau of Appointments reported 1,355 calls for teachers in 1935 as com- 
pared with 885 in 1934 and 408 in 1930. At the University of Chicago there 
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were 1,336 calls in 1934-35 as compared with 568 for 1932-33. The number of 
placements in full-time positions made by the Bureau of Appointments of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, increased 22 per cent for the year 
1935-36 over the preceding year. The average salary increased from $1,719 to 
$1,825. Anderson, of Ohio State University Appointments Division, stated that 
68 per cent of those desiring to teach in 1935 secured such employment as com- 
pared with 58 per cent for 1935 and 43 per cent for 1934. 

The most significant study for 1936 of which we have a record is that of 
Umstattd. His data concern placement success in 260 collegiate institutions for 
the year 1934-35 representing every section of the country. Sixty-five per cent 
of the graduates of that year were placed, which compared favorably with 56 
per cent for 1933-34. The West Central states made the best showing in placing 
graduates in teaching positions; the New England states rated lowest. Accord- 
ing to Umstattd’s report the demand for teachers of sciences—particularly bi- 
ology and chemistry—topped the list together with the elementary-school field. 
Secondary-school placements in biology, chemistry, and physics showed in- 
creases of 22 per cent, 20 per cent, and 23 per cent, respectively, over 1933-34. 
Special fields such as agriculture, industrial education, nursing education, and 
public-school music offered better opportunities than did academic fields. 

At the Ohio State University 90 per cent of the available candidates in agri- 
culture, industrial arts, and home economics and 80 per cent of those in music 
and elementary education in 1935 secured teaching positions. Fewer were placed 
in French, chemistry, and history during 1935 than in 1934. Verbal reports of 
placement officers for 1936 indicate a shortage of teachers in many states now 
existing in elementary schools and in music, commercial subjects, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, fine arts, and physical education. 

There are still some indications of serious oversupply in certain fields. Ander- 
son and Rhode show a great oversupply of certificated administrators for sec- 
ondary schools in California. There are about two thousand persons certificated 
when there are only four hundred high-school principalships in the state. A 
committee of the Southern Association of Secondary Schools reported a con- 
siderable oversupply of secondary-school teachers in the eleven states whose 
schools are included in the association. Little oversupply was reported in the 
elementary schools for properly trained teachers; in some states shortages ex- 
isted. 

The possibility of increased epportunities for teaching is mentioned by 
Wightman. Some of the new opportunities are in adult education, vocational 
rehabilitation, visiting teachers, psychological work, nursery school, and kinder- 
garten. A long-range study is advocated, and Wightman believes that an ex- 
panded program as suggested may demand twice as many teachers as we have 
at the present time. That would imply an increase of a million teachers in the 
United States. 

The Southern Association Committee found that in the states covered by 
the association there was not sufficient information available for estimating the 
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demand and that little is being done toward controlling the supply. It was 
recommended that the resources of the association be used in stimulating pro- 
visions for securing the necessary data through the various state departments 
of education and for bringing about co-operative action toward a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 


STILL ANOTHER COMMITTAL TO THE SIX-FOUR-FOUR PLAN 

From Emmett Clark, superintendent of schools in Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, comes word that in September, 1937, that system will begin 
operating on the 6-4-4 plan. He states that for several years the 
Board of Education and the local administrators have been aware 
that the present plant of the Pomona High School is becoming seri- 
ously overcrowded, with an enrolment that is continually growing. 
At present more than nine hundred are enrolled in the senior high 
school, and about three hundred are enrolled in the two junior- 
college years. The capacity of the building is twelve hundred. 

Several plans have been considered for relieving the crowded con- 
dition. One of these plans involved purchasing land and building a 
new junior-college plant, separate and distinct from the high school. 
There is no hope of realizing that plan because of the financial con- 
dition of the district, which is at present overbonded: school dis- 
tricts of the state may not bond themselves in excess of 5 per cent 
of their assessed valuation. 

After conferring over the problem with many prominent educa- 
tors, the Board of Education took the action involving committal to 
the new plan. With a small expenditure, as compared with the plan 
calling for a separate junior-college building, the two junior high 
schools of the system, which now house pupils in Grades VII, VIII, 
and IX, can be made to accommodate satisfactorily also all pupils 
in Grade X. The school authorities have applied for federal aid in 
adding one new junior high school structure, and the other can be 
made ready with the expenditure of a few thousand dollars. This 
plant has an auditorium seating eight hundred, has a classroom 
capacity of six hundred, and now houses only five hundred. 

The Pomona administration and Board of Education believe that 
the 6-4-4 plan is sound and that, of all plans investigated, it best 
meets the needs of the local school situation. Superintendent Clark 
reports that a number of problems in the curriculum, administra- 
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tion, and the like remain to be worked out and that they are not 
being ignored. The services of Professor F. C. Wooton, acting head 
of the department of education of the Claremont Colleges near by, 
have been engaged to confer with the staff of the system through 
committees which have been at work during the most of the current 
school year. 

The development in Pomona is an engaging instance of a plan 
that joins financial economy with real educational advantage. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Items for the month have their source in seven schools in six 
states and are concerned with pupil self-appraisal of shopwork, 
public relations, a school-operated radio station, teachers’ manuals 
of policies and regulations, instructional use of newspapers, and 
realistic procedures in teaching citizenship. 

Pupil self-appraisal in shopwork.—In the course in general shop 
of the Peter H. Burnett Junior High School of San Jose, California, 
an interesting method of pupil self-appraisal is being used. The plan 
was devised by Gordon S. Hoffman, instructor in the subject, who, 
for having done so, was awarded a certificate of merit by the Cali- 
fornia Industrial Arts Association. As described by W. P. Cramsie, 
principal of the school, the device involves use of “self-appraisal 
boards,” each of which consists of three panels. On two of these 
panels are mounted the instruction sheets for a project. On the third 
panel are displayed completed models of the project graded accord- 
ing to excellence of workmanship. After a pupil completes a project, 
he evaluates his own work according to the standards set up on the 
board. He then goes to the instructor and reports whether he thinks 
his work is of A, B, or C quality. The description of the operation of 
the plan states that it is seldom necessary for the instructor to alter 
marks self-assigned by pupils. In full exposition of the plan it should 
be said that the project boards, in conjunction with which the new 
self-appraisal boards are being used, have been employed in the 
Peter H. Burnett shop for five years. These project boards bear not 
only a bill of materials and description of operations but also well- 
made models showing every step in the work and finished product. 

Principal Cramsie directs attention to several advantages of the 
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plan. In it evaluation becomes a part of the learning process. The 
boy is made conscious of standards of workmanship and develops 
the habit of self-evaluation. Use of the boards “has definitely raised 
the standards in the Peter Burnett shop.” Visitors to the school fre- 
quently comment on the smooth operation of the shop. 

A journalism club supplies school news for the local paper.—Exami- 
nation of a copy of the Andover Townsman of Andover, Massachu- 
setts, sent as a “typical issue” by Kenneth L. Sherman, principal 
of the local junior high school, shows it to contain a large amount of 
school news. Principal Sherman concedes that publication of items 
pertaining to schools in local papers is no novelty; nevertheless the 
observation is justified that the amount in this typical issue is un- 
usual. Also somewhat unusual is the manner of carrying on the work 
of supplying the items: it is being done by a “Press Club” consisting 
of about twenty-five junior high school pupils. The project has value 
in public relations of the school and in providing pupils with well- 
motivated experience in writing. 

A high-school operates its own radio station.—The New York Sun 
reports that the Seneca Vocational High School of Buffalo, of which 
Elmer S. Pierce is principal, operates its own radio station, WSVS, 
and trains its own performers and technicians. The pupils run the 
station, putting out fifty-watt signals each day from 8:30 to 10:00 
A.M. and from 2:00 to 3:00 P.M. A class for announcers instructs pu- 
pils in voice technique and the handling of programs. Faculty ad- 
visers have said that the broadcasts have been useful in guidance. 

Manuals of policies and regulations in junior high schools.—Two 
manuals, both mimeographed, have been received from junior high 
schools, one from the Simmons Junior High School of Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, and the other from the Nokomis Junior High School 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota. The manual from Aberdeen, a 110-page 
document prepared by Principal William T. Gruhn, is called “The 
Program, Policies and Regulations of Simmons Junior High School.” 
It contains chapters on matters like “The Teacher in His Relation 
to the School,” “The Guidance Program,” and “Administrative 
Policies and Practices.” It is priced at a dollar. The manual from 
Minneapolis was prepared by Principal Harry H. Maass and is 
called simply “Rules and Regulations.” The content is organized 
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by topics treated in alphabetical order. Both manuals are intended 
for the use of teachers and should help in systematizing the opera- 
tion of the respective schools. 

Newspapers enrich school study—Miss Catherine Louise Nichol, 
librarian of North High School in Omaha, Nebraska, reports that 
that school receives regularly twelve copies of the Sunday New York 
Times and that pupils and teachers use these papers in connection 
with many phases of school work. They are drawn upon in a course 
in modern problems in which the classes dispense with formal text- 
books and rely wholly on pamphlets, bulletins, magazine articles, 
books, and newspapers supplied in the library. Besides main use of 
these copies of the Times in this particular course, it is read widely 
“by all the other departments of the school.” The library distributes 
to each department the sections of special interest to them. With 
twelve copies available each department is in touch with the latest 
developments in its particular field, courses are enriched, and pupils 
are helped to see where the march of civilization is leading. 

All teachers in the science department make some use of the “ac- 
curate and readable scientific articles.” The department of English 
looks forward to appraisals of important publications. Pupils in 
classes in speech and expository writing find materials appropriate 
to their needs. Other departments mentioned as drawing on this 
newspaper are music, drama, art, and household science. A great 
wealth of material is available also for the school-library files and 
for display purposes in the library. The rotogravure sections are 
posted each week, and the book-review sections are saved for book 
orders. 

A realistic approach in training for citizenship.—Thomas C. Bar- 
ham, Jr., of Mineola, New York, has submitted, under the caption 
“Effective Citizenship Training,” a description of a problem ap- 
proach followed by him in classes in the Framingham (Massachu- 
setts) High School. The description deserves quotation in full, but 
in space available here we cannot hope to do more than give a par- 
tial impression of the contribution. The problem was built around 
the issue of unemployment insurance. It was introduced to several 
groups of high-school Juniors by distribution of two mimeographed 
pages containing the chief provisions of three bills which had been 
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introduced into the House of Representatives in Washington. The 
particular bills “were selected from a large group on the subject 
because they were in sharp conflict or at wide variance at many 
important points and were on the whole drawn up in simple, under- 
standable language.”” Class members were asked to read the bills 
over carefully with a view to selecting one bill provisionally for 
adoption or preparing evidence for objecting to all. Pupils were in- 
structed to number each line much as the original bills are numbered, 
except that a different number was assigned to each line in each of 
the three bills. This feature of the procedure expedited all suc- 
ceeding discussion on meanings of words, terminology, interpreta- 
tions of phrases and clauses, comparative analyses, and the subse- 
quent task of building up what members of the class considered an 
adequate unemployment-insurance law. 

Members of the classes were next asked to prepare an abstract 
of the chief features of each bill, grouped to make possible prompt 
comparison. The form suggested was the division of the paper into 
three columns headed with the titles of the bills with space at the 
left for naming the provisions to be compared. Class time was used 
to discuss the abstracts and to examine the facts involved in con- 
sidering unemployment insurance. These facts were obtained from 
resources of the school and town libraries. More than a hundred 
magazines were represented in the collection of materials used. 

The days that followed “constituted a period of expression involv- 
ing swift exchange of ideas, a give-and-take attitude, and a spirit 
of compromise.” Several pupils inclined toward adoption of a par- 
ticular bill were appointed a committee in charge of putting the pro- 
visions of that bill up to the class for acceptance or amendment. 
Other pupils were selected to act as chairman, clerk, and stenogra- 
phers. The manner of discussion and deliberation followed parlia- 
mentary procedures. A study of the records of activities compiled 
revealed the following motions or questions: to amend and to amend 
the amendment by addition, by striking out, and by striking out and 
inserting; to reconsider; to lay on the table; to appoint and to elect 
committees; to rescind; to take a recess; to move the previous ques- 
tion; to rise to a point of order; and to rise to a question of privilege. 

Mr. Barham’s opinion is that there is broad scope of possibilities 
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of work of the type illustrated. Both federal and state problems are 
available. Among problems that might well be used in a similar 
way are the federal judiciary just now so much in the public mind, 
federal aid to education, taxation, public ownership of public utili- 
ties, neutrality, old-age assistance, and minimum-wage laws. 


Mor STATE SCHOLARSHIPS OR JUNIOR COLLEGES—WHICH? 


The article “The Need for Public Junior Colleges in New York 
State” by John S. Allen and Grace C. Allen, published in the Jan- 
uary School Review, attracted rather unusual attention, particularly 
—as was to be expected—in the state to which it applies. Additional 
copies of the issue were ordered, and requests were sent in for re- 
prints. Among letters received commenting on the article was one 
from President J. Hillis Miller of Keuka College at Keuka Park, 
New York, accompanied by a brief manuscript captioned “More 
State Scholarships or Junior Colleges—Which?” The manuscript is 
deserving of publication in full if space were only available. Readers 
must reconcile themselves to excerpts from it. 

To ask what happens to the most brilliant high-school graduates year after 
year is to ask whether the state of New York is benefiting from the trained 
leadership of its best minds. With the help of the principals of the state the 
writer has tried to answer this question by sampling 3,700 students ranking 
first, second, third, fourth, and fifth in their graduating classes in June, 1936. 
Seven hundred and forty-two high schools were invited to co-operate in the 
study and at the time of the tabulation 70 per cent had responded giving infor- 
mation concerning 2,500 students. 

Less than half—47.6 per cent, to be exact—of these students are attending 
universities, colleges, normal schools, or junior colleges. A total of 7.2 per cent 
are attending such institutions in their home towns, and 40.4 per cent are 
attending schools situated away from their homes by an average of 155.4 miles. 
As many as 10.5 per cent are attending normal schools or junior colleges. Stu- 
dents returning to high school for postgraduate work constitute 10.3 per cent of 
the group. In addition, 7.6 per cent are attending business schools or other 
types of schools, and 28.9 per cent are not reported as working or attending 
school. 

While a total of 65.5 per cent of these high-ranking students are attending 
schools of some kind, it should not be forgotten that 10.3 per cent of them are 
taking postgraduate work in the overcrowded high schools and that others are 
compelled to attend types of schools unsuited to their needs. It is within the 
limits of truth to say that less than 50 per cent of them are able to continue their 
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education in the institutions of their choice or in those furnishing suitable or 
satisfying curriculums 

Many of the high schools reporting were unable to send any of their first five 
ranking students to college. The smaller high schools and smaller population 
centers are particularly hard hit by economic conditions that prevent their best 
students from continuing their education. The discouragement, so keenly felt 
by the students themselves, was also expressed by the principals of these 
schools 

Since these data are concerned with the cream of the graduates, the picture 
implies need for more financial assistance if we are to discharge our social re- 
sponsibility of training the best minds of the state. The state of New York may 
aid in this important matter by a continuation of the teachers’ colleges and of 
certain other state schools There are at least two other ways by which 
the state of New York might aid in the solution of this acute problem. It might 
follow the example of other states and establish junior colleges. It might in- 
crease the number and the stipend of the state scholarships. 

There is a basic fact which should not be forgotten in considering the junior 
college as a way out. It has been fairly well established that state-supported 
junior colleges will cost about $300 per student. There are other serious ques- 
tions which will inevitably arise if we move in the direction of establishing junior 
colleges. Are these colleges to be four-year colleges which will compete with the 
recognized liberal-arts colleges? Are they to be vocational colleges, the credits 
from which will not be acceptable at the standard colleges and universities? 
Should they be a part of the state system of secondary education or should they 
be sponsored by recognized colleges and universities of a public or private 
character? 

A dilemma arises immediately. If these junior colleges are to be recognized 
institutions patterned after the liberal-arts colleges, they will no doubt compete 
with, and thus weaken, many institutions which, even though privately con- 
trolled, have served the state acceptably and unselfishly. If, on the other hand, 
these junior colleges are vocational in character, they may meet the needs of a 
certain group of high-school graduates, but they will not serve the group with 
which this study is concerned. 

There is the other avenue through which the state can help many of our 
brightest students without making its system of education more complicated. 
By increasing the number and the stipend of the state scholarships, the state 
would enable many good students to continue in school who are now denied 
the privilege of higher education. 

It is conceivable that we need both the junior college and an increase in 
scholarship aid, but for the time being we should probably concentrate on the 
possibility of filling all available space in our established colleges and universities 
with the best students of the state, more than half of whom are now unable 
to continue their education 
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Two comments only will be made on this statement by President 
Miller. One is of relatively minor consequence and relates to the 
estimate of cost of junior-college education, placed at $300 per stu- 
dent per year. There are few local public junior colleges in which 
the cost would be so high. The more important comment is that the 
granting of state scholarships on a wider scale could not go far toward 
meeting the unfortunate situation described by President Miller 
because the cost of tuition, which the scholarship is aimed to cover, 
is, after all, a relatively small proportion of the total cost of attend- 
ing an institution away from home. 

Another communication, received not long ago and commenting 
on another article, happens to bear on a closely related problem. 
The writer, Mr. Robert P. Carroll, of Warren, Pennsylvania, takes 
exception to a statement appearing in R. E. Blackwell’s “College 
Recruiting: Salesmanship or Guidance?” published in the June, 
1936, number of the School Review, that “modern recruiting seems 
to owe its existence to five distinct forces: (1) the existence in most 
states of more colleges than are necessary to provide higher educa- 
tional facilities for the persons who desire such training ....” Mr. 
Carroll contends that what he calls “decentralization of education” 
at the collegiate level is needed. He refers to the rapid populariza- 
tion of high-school opportunities that the country has experienced 
and the desirability of more colleges, rather than fewer, to make 
education at the higher level available to the mounting numbers of 
high-school graduates. Following are excerpts from the communi- 
cation. 


There are not too many colleges in the country today, but too few, and the 
kinds of educational opportunities that the colleges provide are confined to too 
small areas. There shou!? be fewer overly large institutions and hundreds more 
of the smaller type. 

In former days when the academy gave most of the high-school work, there 
were comparatively few high-school graduates. One of the chief reasons was 
that there were few academies. After high schools were established in prac- 
tically every community in the United States, the percentage of high-school 
graduates increased tremendously. The number and the percentage of college 
students also went up, but today there are literally thousands of high-school 
graduates educationally stranded. Many of them have plenty of ability to do 
college work, but the colleges are too far away and campus expenses are too 
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An increase in the number of students, however, will not come about by 
reducing the number of colleges but by building more colleges or by estab- 
lishing numerous college branches in various sections of every state of the 


If our correspondent had merely substituted the term “junior 
colleges” for “college branches” (to many persons the two terms are 
essentially synonymous), it seems to us that his comment would 
have been fully appropriate. The small colleges which he favors can 
serve well the needs as he portrays them for the first two years, 
especially if students can live at home while attending and expenses 
are otherwise kept low or negligible. It becomes increasingly clear, 
however, that the small college cannot serve well the needs of 
specialization characteristic of the advance collegiate or university 
level. 

A Nop oF APPROBATION 

In a chapter on “Self-analysis and Professional Improvement” in 
a new book entitled Secondary School Teaching, Professor J. G. 
Umstattd, of Wayne University, Detroit, includes the following 
paragraph. 

Various studies of the magazines preferred by educational workers have 
shown the School Review and School and Society to be of outstanding value to 
teachers. The School Review carries reports of research studies, discursive arti- 
cles pertaining to secondary education, and editorial comment of exceptional 
value to secondary-school workers. For secondary-school teachers it may well 
be listed first. 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

During the week of July 19-23, 1937, a conference of adminis- 
trative officers of public and private schools will be held by the De- 
partment of Education of the University of Chicago in the Club 
Room of Judson Court, College Residence Halls for Men, for the dis- 
cussion of important problems in school organization, administra- 
tion, and supervision. The morning programs will consist of lectures 
by members of the Department of Education and visiting instruc- 
tors and the afternoon programs of separate round-table discussions 
for superintendents and principals. Programs of the conference will 
be mailed to anyone applying to Professor W. C. Reavis, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago. 


Union..... 
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Room and board will be provided, to the extent of the available 
capacity, in Judson Court for the week, Monday to Friday, for six- 
teen dollars. Reservations may be made through William J. Mather, 
Bursar of the University of Chicago. 

The conference is open without fee to students registered in the 
summer quarter’and to administrative officers of public and private 
schools who desire to attend. The general theme of the institute, 
for which the complete program is given below, is “Improvement of 


Instruction.” 
Monday, July 19 
—THROUGH THE MOBILIZATION OF THE POTENTIAL ABILITIES OF THE 
ENTIRE TEACHING STAFF 

“The School Principal and Modern Supervision,’ Paul B. Jacobson, Prin- 
cipal, University High School; Assistant Professor of Education; Assistant Dean 
of the College, University of Chicago 

“Faculty Mobilization for the Improvement of Instruction,” Wesley E. 
Peik, Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 

“The Central Office and Modern Supervision,’’ Ben G. Graham, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Tuesday, July 20 
—THROUGH THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

“The Development of Special Units of Curriculum Material,” Charles H. 
Judd, Professor of Education; Head of the Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

“The Contribution of the Administrator to the School Curriculum,’”’ William 
C. Reavis, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

“The Enrichment of the Curriculum through the Wider Use of Library 
Materials,’’ Rollo L. Lyman, Professor of the Teaching of English, University 
of Chicago 

Wednesday, July 21 
—THROUGH NEw TyPEs OF SUPPLEMENTARY AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 

“Use of Pictures, Maps, and Graphic Material in Instruction,” Edith P. 
Parker, Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Geography, University of Chicago 

“Use of Guide Sheets and Workbooks in Social Studies,’ Rolla M. Tryon, 
Professor of the Teaching of History, University of Chicago 

“Use of Motion-Picture and Sound Films” (illustrated), Frank N. Freeman, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 


Wednesday Evening, July 21 
Program arranged by the Educational Policies Commission of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
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Thursday, July 22 


—THROUGH THE EFFICIENT SELECTION AND USE OF 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


“Tmproved Methods of Selecting Equipment and Supplies,’ Robert W. 
Hibbert, Director, Books-Supplies-Equipment, Department of Instruction, 
St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 

“Stimulating the Teaching Staff To Make a Better Utilization of Equipment 
and Supplies,” John A. True, Superintendent of Schools, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

“Efficient Methods of Administering Supplies in City-School Systems,” Nel- 
son B. Henry, Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


Friday, July 23 
—THROUGH THE REFINED MEASUREMENT OF PUPIL 
ABILITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 


“A Program of Refined Measurement for City-School Systems,” Paul T. 
Rankin, Supervising Director, Department of Curriculum and Research, De- 
troit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 

“Measurement in Progressive Secondary Schools,’”’ Ralph W. Tyler, Profes- 
sor of Education, Ohio State University 

“Clinical Study of Pupils with Learning Disabilities,’’ William S. Gray, Pro- 
fessor of Education; Executive Secretary, Committee on the Preparation of 
Teachers, University of Chicago 


Wuo’s WHo IssuE 

A. C. ROSANDER, research associate and statistician with the 
Maryland Survey, American Youth Commission, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. SARAH M. STURTEVANT, professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. KoppLe C. FRIEDMAN, statistician 
at Hibbing High School, Hibbing, Minnesota. P. B. Jacosson, 
principal of the University High School, University of Chicago. 
J. R. SHANNON, professor of education at Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana. Sister M. Frmr1ana, member of 
the education department of the St. Francis Normal School, La 
Fayette, Indiana. Sister M. GABRIELIS, principal of the Guadalupe 
High School, Penablanca, New Mexico. SistTER M. LEONARDILLA, 
principal of St. Francis Normal School, La Fayette, Indiana. Mary 
K. AscHER, graduate student at Columbia University. Frank N. 
FREEMAN, professor of educational psychology at the University of 
Chicago. G. T. BusWELL, professor of educational psychology at 
the University of Chicago. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL COURSE IN 
QUANTITATIVE THINKING 


A. C. ROSANDER 
Maryland Survey, American Youth Commission, Baltimore, Maryland 


This article gives a-preliminary report of a co-operative enterprise 
in the construction and the evaluation of an experimental course 
called “social mathegjatics’* which was first offered in the senior 
high school at Bronxville, New York, during the semester ending 
June, 1936. 

Several facts and beliefs seemed to form the “frame of reference” 
of this project. There was the observable fact that many pupils are 
not greatly interested in mastering, nor particularly successful in 
passing, the usual high-school courses in mathematics. There was 
the fact that many, if not most, of the high-school pupils who study 
algebra are never going to use it either vocationally or avocationally. 
There was the fact that the percentage of high-school pupils who are 
taking mathematics is declining. According to George M. Wiley, 
assistant commissioner of education of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, 58 per cent of the high-school pupils of that state 
were enrolled in mathematics courses in 1919, whereas in 1934 only 
47 per cent of the pupils were taking these courses.? There was the 
apparent fact that a movement is under way in the public schools to 
give youth a more realistic and adequate education with regard to 
present social and economic problems. There was the belief that 
curriculum reorganization at the secondary level cannot be ignored 
by persons interested in mathematics and quantitative thinking. 

t This course was made possible through the financial assistance of the General 
Education Board and the co-operation of its representative Mr. Robert J. Havighurst. 
Mr. W. W. Beatty and Mr. G. A. Boyce, of the Bronxville public schools, worked with 
the writer in developing this course. The statements made herein are the personal 
opinions of the writer, not the official views of either the General Education Board or 
the American Youth Commission. 

2“‘Curriculum Trends in New York State,’”’ School Review, XLV (February, 1937), 
87. 
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There was the belief that the field between mathematics and social 
science contains possibilities which ought to be more fully investi- 
gated—a field which, if properly developed, might make the social 
sciences more accurate and mathematics more vital. There was the 
belief that the teaching of quantitative and logical techniques of 
thinking might be one way of grappling with controversial social and 
economic issues, at the same time avoiding the more obvious evils of 
a blind and irrational indoctrination. There was the belief that this 
content between mathematics and social science might be made the 
basis of an interesting and socially useful course of value to everyone 
regardless of his occupation.' It was thought that such a course, 
designed to develop intelligent citizens, might be made simple 
enough to be useful to pupils who have difficulty in grasping ordinary 
high-school algebra and geometry. Not all these elements were 
uppermost in our thinking as we approached this problem, but the 
implications of all of them became more clear as we proceeded. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE COURSE 


In general terms, the purpose of the course is to develop a scien- 
tific attitude toward social, economic, and political problems by 
means of quantitative and logical techniques of thinking. More 
specifically, the purpose is to develop proficiency in social and 
economic and political thinking with regard to (1) sources of data 
or information, (2) analysis of data, and (3) interpretation of data. 
The word “data” refers to evidence or information concerning the 
structure and the functioning of social, economic, and political 
institutions. Finally, the purpose is to develop modes of behavior 
implied in this type of thinking. 

Our basic assumption is that these objectives can be attained if 
the content is selected and the teachers are chosen with these objec- 
tives in mind. It is believed that under these specified conditions the 
great majority of high-school pupils will be able to master thinking 
techniques of effective value in their daily living. We believe that 
this hypothesis is justified until scientific evidence proves the con- 
trary. If we ultimately find that these objectives cannot be attained 

* This point and several others have been developed elsewhere: A. C. Rosander, 


‘“‘Quantitative Thinking on the Secondary School Level,’’ Mathematics Teacher, XXIX 
(February, 1936), 61-66. 
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by a large proportion of high-school pupils, then we shall have to 
change our belief that rational citizens can be developed to form the 
basis of a democratic society. 

Another assumption is that there exist socially useful quantitative 
principles which almost everyone can master and which practically 
everyone can use in making daily living rational. A preliminary 
examination of newspaper items and advertisements, of current 
pamphlets and bulletins, of vital speeches of the last three years, and 
of selected books led to the belief that a great deal of work needs to 
be done by curriculum investigators to determine the types of 
quantitative principles and concepts employed and the kinds of 
logical or illogical thinking used. 

At present it is assumed by many that the usual course in math- 
ematics is the only content possible, that the present organization is 
the only sound organization, that the usual principles and applica- 
tions are the only ones of any value, and that quantitative thinking 
must follow the peculiar mold established by the orthodox textbook 
in algebra or geometry. It seems to be assumed further that the 
scientific attitude can be developed in pupils only by having them 
follow the path of training of the scientist or the engineer. 

These assumptions are open to question. Our position is that a 
content for quantitative thinking can be used which is drastically 
different from that of algebra or geometry, that there are other and 
additional principles of a logical and quantitative nature which re- 
ceive little or no attention in the usual textbook in mathematics and 
that there are other ways of organizing this content and these princi- 
ples in addition to the ways now being used. It is quite conceiva- 
ble that a person might learn to think scientifically in his ordinary 
affairs without going through the courses prescribed for the chemist 
or the electrical engineer. 

BASIC PLAN 

These specific objectives, it was thought, could not be attained by 
the usual course nor even by a modification of the usual course. It 
was firmly believed that, if proficiency based on a scientific approach 
to personal and social problems was to be developed, the course 
must have a framework and a content different from that of the 
usual high-school course either in mathematics or in social sciences. 
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Various methods of approach were investigated, and for one reason 
or another each was dismissed. Finally an approach was developed 
which seemed to have possibilities of meeting our demands and of 
integrating the various partial-views of the curriculum; to this 
theory we have applied the term “functional roles of the individual.” 

According to this approach, the curriculum is to be organized in 
terms of the major roles of the individual in his everyday living. 
These roles represent areas of experience common to all persons. 
They constitute clusters of activities of individual and social 
significance in which most individuals engage from day to day. 
They are roles in which children and youth, as well as adults, 
engage. There are many of these specific roles, but they can, no 
doubt, be telescoped into a relatively small number of essentially 
different roles. An example of how these roles might be classified 
into seventeen groups is given in the following illustrative, not 
comprehensive, outline. 

1. The worker: all roles involving economic production and creative work, 
such as earner, producer, employer, employee. 

2. The buyer: all roles involving the buying of goods and services, such as 
purchaser, customer, shopper. 

3. The consumer: all roles involving the use and the consumption of goods 
and services, such as user, wearer, waster. 

4. The saver: all roles involving saving and investing capital for future 
use, such as depositor, investor, storer. 

5. The dweller: all roles involving the problem of housing, such as renter, 
home-owner, transient, resident. 

6. The property-owner: all roles involving the ownership and the control of 
property, such as landlord, owner. 

7. The taxpayer: all roles involving the financial support of government 
projects and services. 

8. The voter: all roles involving the political activities of the citizen, such as 
officeholder, witness, party worker, juror. 

9. The family member: all roles involving home and family relationships. 

10. The neighbor: all roles involving relations with associates not in one’s 
family. 

11. The player: all roles involving active participation in recreational 
activities. 

12. The spectator: all roles involving passive recreational attitudes, such as 
listener, tourist, sight-seer, onlooker. 

13. The health protector: all roles involving physical and mental health 


and safety. 
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14. The learner: all roles involving reading, thinking, believing. 
15. The churchgoer: all roles involving participation in religious activities. 
16. The club member: all roles involved in membership in organized groups 


of persons. 
17. The communicator: all roles involved in communicating thoughts or 
desires, such as speaker, writer. 


There are obvious advantages in thinking of the curriculum in 
these terms. Inasmuch as most of these roles are as common to the 
youth as they are to the adult, the conflict between the child- 
centered school and the society-centered school and the conflict 
between the individual and society may be avoided. Under 
this plan all partial-views with regard to the curriculum, such 
as interests, activities, deficiencies, needs, frontier thinking, and 
the new social order, take their places as part of a larger pattern. 
The purpose of specific courses at the secondary level then becomes 
one of developing within every individual, so far as his mental 
capacities will allow, proficiency in these roles. The emphasis will 
be neither on the child nor on topics. Under this plan, for example, 
one will think not in terms of “production” or of the “worker” 
but rather in terms of the “worker producing.” The emphasis will 
not be on “money” but on the “worker earning” or the “earner 
buying.” The individual is thus intimately identified with, and 
indissolubly made a part of, a significant social or economic 
activity. 

It is evident that several of these roles might be used as units or 
areas of experience or activity in the construction of a given 
course. So far as quantitative thinking is concerned, some of these 
roles have many more numerical implications than the others, and 
it is these latter roles which ought to be used as the basis of courses 
in that field. Such roles would be the worker, the buyer, the saver, 
the property-owner, the taxpayer, the voter, and the family member. 


THE FIELD AND ITS ORGANIZATION 
The experimental course represents an attempt to integrate 
certain principles and concepts of mathematics with significant 
phases of the social sciences, the unifying element being the 
functional role of the individual. From mathematics were selected 
such concepts as average, percentage, ratio, sampling, variation, 
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correlation, trends, and index numbers. From the social sciences 
was taken material which would develop an understanding of, and 
a proficiency in, each of several functional roles—material bearing 
on such vital questions as employment and unemployment, wages 
and salaries, family incomes and budgets, numerical measures and 
standards, prices and purchasing. 

At least three ways might be used to organize these materials. In 
the first method the mathematical content would be treated in 
separate units and would be a prerequisite to the social-science units 
in which the principles would be applied. In the second method the 
course would be organized in terms of mathematical concepts, the 
actual content being examples from social and economic and politi- 
cal problems and issues. In the third approach the course would be 
organized in terms of the social roles of the individual, the content 
being an integration of mathematical principles and social problems 
of special individual significance. We began with the first method 
but abandoned it in favor of the third. The writer has been working 
on the second method for some time and believes that it also has 
educational possibilities. 

How the third method of approach was applied will be made more 


clear by a description of the two units which were finally developed. 
The roles employed in these units were those of the earner, or 
worker, and the buyer, or purchaser.’ 


THE EARNER 


Chapter 1. How are occupations changing? 

Chapter 2. What conditions affect one’s chance of getting employment? 
Chapter 3. What is the extent of unemployment? 

Chapter 4. How do incomes vary in the United States? 

Chapter 5. What are the conditions of work in various occupations? 
Chapter 6. Applying what we have learned. 


THE BUYER 


Chapter 1. How buying today differs from that of the past. 
Chapter 2. Determining one’s needs. 


t These units in mimeographed form, now available for classroom use, can be ob- 
tained for one dollar each from Mr. G. A. Boyce, Bronxville High School, Bronxville, 
New York. See also: George A. Boyce and Willard W. Beatty, Mathematics of Every- 
day Life: Finance Unit, pp. xii+88; Health Unit, pp. xiv-+130; Leisure Unit, pp. 
xiv+156; Drill Unit, pp. xiv-+182. New York: Inor Publishing Co., 1935 and 1936. 
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Chapter 3. Obtaining information about goods and services. 

Chapter 4. Understanding different methods of buying. 

Chapter 5. Protecting the buyer. 

Chapter 6. Applying what we have learned. 

Every chapter of each unit consists of reading material, tables and 
graphs, learning exercises, suggested activities and projects, a 
summary of mathematical principles, a summary of social or 
economic facts, and a test. The reading matter gives concrete 
experiences or dramatic episodes or other interesting stories or 
data which aim to arouse interest in some vital personal or social 
problem. The tables present relevant numerical data, which are 
analyzed by simple mathematical processes. The learning exercises 
make it possible for the pupil to apply every principle immediately 
after it is studied, not only to discover what he does not understand, 
but to amplify his understanding of the text materials. In this way 
every principle is applied and discussed before the attention is 
shifted to another topic or principle. Sometimes several exercises 
deal with different phases of the same general principle. A definite 
attempt is made to emphasize a single mathematical principle in 
each of the chapters. In the unit on “The Earner’ the stress in 
chapters 1 and 2 is on ratio, rank order, and percentage; in chapter 
3 it is on graphical methods; while in chapter 4 it is on variation and 
correlation. At the end of each chapter are summaries and a test. 
At the end of each unit is a chapter designed to develop further 
understanding and proficiency by applying the various principles to 
firsthand investigations to be made by the pupil himself. 

The purpose of the unit on “The Earner” is twofold: to help the 
individual to consider some of the basic problems of vocational 
choice and to enlighten him with regard to the national significance 
of such problems as unemployment and income. The purpose of the 
unit on “The Buyer” is also twofold: to help the individual to 
become a rational purchaser of goods and services and to stress the 
social and economic significance of various standards of living and 
of everyday scientific buying. 


EVALUATING THE COURSE 


The problem of evaluation is difficult and continuous. It in- 
volves not only the translation of purposes and objectives into spe- 
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cific individual behavior but also implies the combing of the field for 
all methods or techniques which might prove fruitful in identifying 
behavior which is consistent with the stated objectives. 

Because most of our time was occupied with the construction of 
the course, evaluation has not been carried as far as it ought to go. 
During the semester in which the course was first tried, the following 
methods of appraisal were employed: (1) the pupils’ reactions to 
classroom material as viewed by the teacher; (2) the pupils’ reactions 
to classroom material and teaching as viewed by an independent 
observer (the writer); (3) the pupils’ performances on written 
exercises and activities, including projects and tests; (4) suggestions 
offered by the pupils during the class period; (5) the extent to which 
the material was too difficult, as reflected by the pupils’ questions 
and troubles with words, terms, principles, tables, graphs, and the 
like. 

That these methods of appraisal revealed shortcomings in the 
course goes without saying. On the other hand, they disclosed 
enough of a positive character to lead to the conclusion that the ap- 
proach has great possibilities. A few of our tentative conclusions are 
added here in order to show what we think we found: 

1. With regard to many, if not most, of the materials and proj- 
ects, interest and activity were maintained, oftentimes at a high 
level. 

2. Some of the pupils had no difficulty in handling such concepts 
as mean, correlation, index numbers, and sampling. If these concepts 
are properly simplified and taught in connection with a socially use- 
ful content, they can be grasped without difficulty at the high- 
school level. 

3. Several shortcomings in the type and the organization of the 
materials were evident. Most of these seemed to center in subject 
matter which was too difficult, not well presented, and inadequately 
illustrated by examples, particularly examples of a pictorial or 
graphic nature. 

4. Since about 80 per cent of the twenty pupils electing the course 
were below the median for their respective grades on the Psycholog- 
ical Examination of the American Council on Education, it appears 
likely that an improved course of this type might be of considerable 
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value to pupils throughout the entire range of intelligence found in 
the usual high school. 


PROBLEMS OF REORGANIZATION 


The major purpose of any type of evaluation is to determine weak 
points, to see where means and ends are out of harmony, to discover 
where the going is too difficult for the individual, and to determine 
wherein the aims of the course might be more effectively attained 
by every pupil. In order to be effective, evaluation ought to lead 
directly and immediately to reorganization. 

Some of the major problems which we have had to meet in 
organizing and reorganizing this course follow: (1) the selection of 
materials appropriate to both objective and individual; (2) an 
organization and presentation of materials so that the most effective 
growth toward the objectives might be attained; (3) the extent to 
which graphical and pictorial methods should be used; (4) the 
problem of selecting and organizing appropriate projects and 
activities which will contribute to the objectives of the course; (5) 
the extent to which the interpretation of the quantitative data shall 
be made in terms of some social philosophy; that is, the extent to 
which the teacher and the pupils will proceed beyond the immediate 
facts to the social implications of these facts; (6) the most effective 
means of evaluating growth toward the objectives; (7) the inser- 
tion of materials to take care of a wide variety of abilities and 
interests; and (8) administrative problems, such as the length of the 
course, the question of credit, and the like. 

Clearly, not all these problems have been solved; all our “solu- 
tions” are highly tentative and experimental. Different approaches 
and widely different types of materials can be used.’ According to 
our experience in this enterprise, the problem is not one of finding 
enough units, materials, and activities but one of selecting and 
organizing these units, materials, and activities. It is to be hoped 
that others will see the value of carrying on experimentation in one 
or more of the various approaches which have been mentioned to 
the end that effective education for quantitative thinking at the 
secondary level may be attained. 


tA. C. Rosander, ‘‘Mathematical Analysis in the Social Sciences,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XXIX (October, 1936), 289-94. 
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SOME QUESTIONS REGARDING THE DEVELOPING 
GUIDANCE MOVEMENT 


SARAH M. STURTEVANT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The visionary idea of fitting a person’s education to his individual 
needs has forced its way from obscure beginnings in philosophy and 
science, through the feeble and growing efforts of a variety of enter- 
prises which have attacked the problem of an individualized educa- 
tion from one angle or another, to a place in the educational sun. 
Deans of girls and deans of boys have for more than twenty years 
sought to emphasize character education through the laboratory of 
human relationships in voluntary everyday activities and to give 
some educational guidance in the light of the vast array of courses 
and colleges from which choice must be made. Psychiatrists and 
child-guidance clinics have been dedicated to the help of the emo- 
tionally maladjusted, vocational counselors to better vocational 
adjustment, visiting teachers to better understanding of home con- 
ditions and co-operation with parents—all with a view to improving 
the mental hygiene of the child. Psychologists have thrown light 
on individual differences by objective measurement of human 
abilities on the one hand and by a working-out of the laws of learning 
on the other. Health officers, nutritionists, and biologists have 
stressed the physical bases of well-being and of behavior problems. 
It is more than thirty years since Binet published his test and 
President Harper of the University of Chicago, stimulated by the 
work of Cattell and Thorndike, made his celebrated prophecy 
that the time would come when instruction would be given accord- 
ing to individual needs as proved by tests and measurements. It 
is almost thirty years since Parsons established the Vocation Bureau 
of Boston; over twenty years since Ella Flagg Young—that dis- 
tinguished superintendent of schools—appointed the first deans of 
girls in Chicago. It is about thirty years since the founding of the 
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National Committee for Mental Hygiene as the direct outcome of 
Clifford Beers’s book A Mind That Found Itself. These and other 
small beginnings of effort to individualize education have developed 
an interest and emphasis of such scope, importance, and implication 
as to be called a major movement within the field of organized 
education. 

The movement is still developing. After twenty or thirty years 
it is still little more than an idea—a vague ideal if measured in terms 
of a functioning program of individualized education, in terms of 
effective guidance in any but a few experimental schools and colleges, 
in terms of clarity of perception with regard to its meaning, or in 
terms of established terminology. The so-called “guidance move- 
ment” has not outgrown the characteristics of infancy. It is un- 
certain in its direction, is unco-ordinated in its activities, and is in 
danger of being spoiled by oversolicitous godfathers and godmothers 
who are still in doubt as to what name would appropriately designate 
a child of so great promise. Confusion is likely to characterize 
any new area of effort, particularly this field of guidance which, 
because it is primarily concerned with character and personality, 
refuses to be successfully divided into manageable segments. 


Many questions reaching into the areas of the philosophy of the 
movement, techniques in counseling, developmental aspects of the 
human being, methods of evaluation, etc., might be asked, for which 
there are as yet no adequate answers. It may be profitable, however, 
to turn attention to some few less abstruse, if still controversial, 
questions. 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY THE GUIDANCE MOVEMENT? 


First, what is meant by the “guidance movement”? The reader 
doubtless knows the old definition, ‘‘Guidance is the effort to see 
through Johnny and to see Johnny through.” The more recent 
statement, “Guidance is the effort to help Johnny see through him- 
self and to see himself through,”’ is proof of developing insight into a 
sound underlying philosophy of guidance. “Guidance is,” says a 
bulletin on the subject recently issued by a group of secondary- 
school principals, “the process of assisting individuals in making 
life-adjustment. It is needed in the home, school, community, and in 
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all other phases of the individual’s environment.’” It is the emphasis 
on fitting education to the abilities and needs of the person, with a 
view to his physical, emotional, and social health and well-being, 
through certain well-defined ways and means. In the elementary 
school guidance is called “progressive education” and is conceived 
of as being integrated into the school plan of work and play. In the 
high school and college, guidance is often thought of as supplemen- 
tary to the teaching of organized subject matter, though more and 
more the classroom is being considered an important medium of 
guidance. The idea of giving attention to the person is common to 
all three levels of instruction. Guidance is based on the idea of the 
conservation and preservation of human values. It is therefore a 
preventive program, a character-education program concerned with 
extra-curriculum activities as a laboratory in which social attitudes, 
skills, and appreciations are continually developing. It is a point of 
view affecting teaching methods and curriculum content. It has 
to do with ail children, not only with those who are maladjusted or 
exceptional, not only with those who have special types of problems, 
such as vocational, health, religious, or emotional. It is experience- 
wide in its ministrations. The guidance movement assumes that 
the relatively mature, wise, and informed persons might, if they 
knew how, assist the relatively immature and uninformed to more 
complete realization of their powers. It is obvious, so complex is the 
human being, that there are many areas of specialization within the 
general field—guidance in health matters, occupational information, 
parent counseling, testing and measurement, co-ordination and 
administration of guidance programs, record-keeping, and research 
—all of which are parts of the guidance movement. 

The lack of clear thinking in this field is evident in the loose use of 
terms. Words are symbols of ideas and are effectively used only 
when ideas are clear. Such frequently heard expressions as “‘per- 
sonnel guidance” and “guidance “counselors” have no proper 
meaning in good English nor in educational jargon. The word 


* Guidance in the Secondary School, p. to. Report of a Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Secondary School Problems of the Associated Academic Principals. Educational 
Monograph of the New York State Teachers Association, No. 3. Albany, New York: 
New York State Teachers Association, 1935. 
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“guidance” is used sometimes as an inclusive term to denote all 
specialized guidance activities and sometimes as a term synonymous 
with vocational guidance alone. Classes in occupational information 
are erroneously assumed to be “guidance.” ‘‘Student personnel”’ is 
often used interchangeably with “guidance” in the broad sense and 
again to indicate placement activities only or personnel research 
only. Brewer goes further and speaks of “education as guidance,’”: 
using the terms synonymously. 

Cowley? ably evaluates the various definitions of student person- 
nel work. He eschews definitions which would include all education 
within the scope of personnel or of guidance work, as well as those 
commonly accepted conceptions which limit the term “personnel’’ to 
placement or to personnel research. Somewhat less soundly, in the 
writer’s opinion, he differentiates between guidance and personnel 
work on the basis of the narrow definitions of guidance held by 
Kitson’ or by Koos and Kefauver.‘ It is likely that the growing 
tendency to use the term “guidance” so broadly as to cover the 
functions which Cowley includes in his definition of personnel work 
is too well established to be successfully denied. His proposed 
definition of personnel work as comprising “all activities undertaken 
or sponsored by an educational institution, aside from curricular 
instruction, in which the student’s personal development is the 
primary consideration’’s is increasingly, it seems, the understood 
meaning of “guidance.’’ Admissions, orientation programs in high 
school as well as in college, vocational guidance, health, social 
programs, extra-curriculum activities, counseling on personal, social, 
and educational problems are, in any well-developed program, 
accepted phases of guidance work. It would seem that “guidance” 
in the broad sense and “personnel work”’ in the broad sense might be 
used synonymously. 

* John M. Brewer, Education as Guidance. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 

?W. H. Cowley, ‘“‘The Nature of Student Personnel Work,’’ Educational Record, 
XVII (April, 1936), 198-226. 

3 Harry D. Kitson, ‘‘Getting Rid of a Piece of Educational Rubbish,’’ Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XXXVI (October, 1934), 33- 

4 Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver, Guidance in Secondary Schools, p. 15. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 

5 W. H. Cowley, op. cit., p. 218. 
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The term “dean of students” may denote the administrative 
officer traditionally in specific charge of the organization, super- 
vision, and development of a total guidance program in a school or 
college, or it may be the title given a class adviser, the sponsor of a 
girls’ club, the physical-education director, a study-hall teacher, or a 
head of a residence. A “‘counselor’—the term always associated 
with vocational counseling since Parson’s day—may be only a teacher 
of occupations courses or may be the officer who in a given school 
is responsible for the total guidance program. This confusion in 
terms is, as has been said, the result of confused thinking about what 
the guidance movement is and what it involves. Members of 
organizations interested in the various phases of guidance could 
hasten the desirable development of this infant movement if they 
would think through its terminology and help. to popularize a 
vocabulary that would be significant in defining the areas, functions, 
and titles of qualified specialists within the guidance field. 


WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIALS OF A FUNCTIONING 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM? 

There is a second insistent question regarding this developing 
guidance movement: What is necessary to convert the ideal of an 
individualized education into a functioning guidance program? The 
realization of objectives calls for means and methods without which 
the desired ends fall into the category of wishful thinking. 

The first essential is certainly a point of view, a philosophy of 
education, shared by administrators, teachers, and specialists, 
which holds that personality is a supreme value in a democratic 
society; that every person should have opportunity, as far as it can 
be provided, for his own best development; that, since individuals 
differ widely, not only in height, weight, and complexion, but also in 
emotional stability, intelligence, and ways of getting pleasure, every 
individual should be systematically and continuously studied in 
order to discover, if possible, what his education might profitably 
be; that with available data as a basis his experiences should be 
progressively and co-operatively planned with a view to giving him 
the best chance at successful living; that this study and this planning 
of experience is part and parcel of any effective educational plan 
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and is, therefore, the business of organized education; that en- 
vironment and a person’s incidental experiences have significant 
guidance values and may be as important in an individual’s develop- 
ment as is his more formal classroom work. This point of view is 
different from that which considers the mastery of subject matter 
by boys and girls as the prime responsibility of the school or which 
conceives of youth as subjects for economic or political exploitation 
for the assumed good of a school, party, or state, or for the con- 
venience of school machinery. The degree to which this theory of 
the supreme value of personality is dynamic in the thinking and the 
work of administrative officers and classroom teachers, as well as 
guidance specialists, will determine to a large extent not only the 
effectiveness of a guidance program in a given school or college but 
also the ext o which tha j 

development of every student. 

In the second place, a good guidance program provides for the use 
of the specialized techniques and professional knowledge which are now 
available for the more adequate understanding of individuals. The 
good guidance program does not try to substitute “a pleasing 
personality” for professional skill in diagnosing the causes of 
stuttering or of stealing any more than the sensible family tolerates . 
a physician who has only a pleasing bedside manner, important as 
that may be. One who is to have an operation on his brain or his eye 
wants a physician with skill in surgery. In much the same way, those 
workers interested in the normal and happy development of boys and 
girls want to see the children’s individual needs diagnosed and the 
therapy planned by skilled persons with a training as good as can 
be secured. Tests of abilities and achievement, insofar as they have 
been validated, are part of the resources used in diagnosis. Progress 
has been made in getting at the sources of various types of reading 
difficulties, speech handicaps, hearing and seeing limitations. Health 
deficiencies are factors which must be understood if a constructive 
policy of individual guidance is to be successfully undertaken. The 
understood methods of case study and often of family case work, 
controlled observation, interviews, arrangements of daily schedule, 
carefully kept records are some of the tools used in a good guidance 
service. These should be used skilfully by persons trained to under- 
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stand and interpret the findings. Social maladjustment, vocational 
uncertainty, emotional instability, as well as the failure of highly 
intelligent pupils to realize their full development, need study such 
as can be given only by persons trained by education and experience 
to handle the tools of diagnosis. 

Therapeutic techniques are no less important and require equal, if 
not greater, skill. Means to be used in character education are the 
theory of social control; methods of building toward acceptable 
standards, of influencing attitudes, of retraining habits that are 
subversive; the management of the extra-curriculum program for the 
development of social standards and ideals; and the use of group 
discussion in constructive ways. The cure of stuttering, of stealing, 
or of poor reading—all individual guidance problems—and the 
supplying of occupational information call for more than a friendly 
atmosphere and a pleasing personality. A good guidance program, 
then, recognizes the professional character of guidance services and 
provides for such services on a skill level while in no way denying the 
artistic aspects of acceptable service. It recognizes the beginnings of 
a scientific approach to the complex problem of human growth. 

In the third place, if this use of diagnostic and therapeutic 
techniques is to be effective, it will be necessary to consider the 
problem: What personnel is required for the development of a good 
guidance program? Without question the number and the selection 
of the guidance staff will depend on the size of the institution, the 
completeness of the program, and the peculiar needs and resources 
of the community involved. In a field as new and as little understood 
as that of guidance, however, the sine qua non of a good program is 
some professionally prepared person or persons who under the 
general direction of president or principal are competent to organize, 
supervise, and co-ordinate in detail the guidance activities of the 
college or school. A dean, an adviser, or a vice-principal in charge of 
guidance may give full or part time to the task, but the function of 
co-ordination is necessary in the interest of the good of the pupil and 
the avoidance of waste in effort. Unrelated and separate efforts at 
guidance do not constitute an effective program. Indeed they often 
add to the confusion of the pupil. In addition to the co-ordinating 
officer or director, the good guidance program will require workers 
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especially prepared to render whatever specialized services the 
school and the community may be able to provide. If the health 
condition of the pupils is bad, a health specialist may be the first to 
be added to the school staff. If speech difficulties are numerous, a 
speech counselor may be needed. If the social life of young people is 
of poor: quality, a director of extra-curriculum activities will be 
needed. If no occupational information is being given or if place- 
ment services are necessary, the need may be for a vocational 
counselor. If no use has been made of tests and measurements, a 
school may seek a psychometrist to supply that service. If there is 
no adequate system of records, someone skilled in the keeping of 
records may be the first necessity. In a large school there may be a 
number of such specialists on the school staff, while in a small school 
one person may combine in himself the function of co-ordinator and 
specialist in one or two areas or the specialized services may be 
drawn entirely from the community. Whatever the plan for the 
local situation may be, it is important that the workers be as well 
prepared for the task as possible. 

No guidance program, however, can be effective without teachers 
who have the personnel point of view. The working-out of plans for 
the adequate guidance of individuals will be largely dependent on the 
understanding of the classroom teachers and on the co-operation of 
teachers in the home room and in the extra-class activities. Con- 
sidering the present fairly general lack of understanding of the 
philosophy, content, and method of personnel work on the part of 
the lay teacher, in-service education of teachers is important in a 
school which hopes to approximate an effective guidance program. 
In the selection of teachers more attention should be given to the 
preparation which candidates have had for co-operating intelligently 
in a guidance service for boys and girls. 

In the fourth place, a good guidance program must have an under- 
stood content. It is not possible here to treat this question in detail 
nor to justify the omission, for convenience of discussion, of the 
important contributions that subject matter or methods of teaching 
subject matter can make to the guidance program. They are here 
taken for granted, and attention is directed to less obvious content. 

Since character is made in the “stream of life’ by “activity under 
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stress of emotion,” the extra-curriculum activities are of major 
importance in the guidance program—for good or evil. This “social 
curriculum,” which may be vital in the experience of boys and girls 
because it is emotionally weighted, is a means at hand for the teach- 
ing of social values. There is opportunity for weighing of values and 
for choice on the part of pupils and for the indirect giving of guidance 
by the wise dean or adviser. The intelligent use of the extra- 
curriculum as a laboratory of social experience in which the lessons 
learned are valuable to the individual and to society requires clear 
understanding of adolescent drives and of the laws of learning, as 
well as some clearly conceived objectives of character education. It 
is encouraging to note a rising tide of interest in, and recognition of, 
the importance of group enthusiasms and mores as guiding influences 
in the lives of young people. 

Experience without thought, however, will not be so meaningful 
as it might be. A second element in content is, therefore, the op- 
portunity to evaluate experience, to think about it, and to get at its 
implications for the self and for the group. So-called “orientation 
courses,” which, properly planned, offer occasion for discussing the 
issues involved in experience, or the more informal ‘discussion 
groups” are a necessary part of the content of a guidance program. 
Under wise leadership these courses furnish a means by which the 
mature and the immature may share the results of experience. 

A guidance program must also provide the materials useful in 
counseling pupils. Occupational information, materials concerning 
colleges and other opportunities for specialized education, materials 
that will help in the solving of personal problems and in the discus- 
sion of values must be available if the service rendered is to be more 
than mere talk. 

A fifth essential of a functioning guidance program is am organiza- 
tion which will make theory effective. Plans must be evolved which will 
bring guidance services to a maximum percentage of pupils on the 
highest possible level. Through home rooms or some other counsel- 
ing units, the school must assure service to every pupil, not only to 
the obviously maladjusted or failing or “‘naughty.’”’ Time and space 
should be provided, and avenues through which ideas may flow and 
materials necessary to case study should be collected. Some person 
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or persons must be especially responsible for working through the 
infinite number of details which are so important if the program is 
to result in security and not confusion for the pupils. Provision for 
record-keeping, for the interpretation of findings, and for the 
improvement of procedures must be made. “If wishes were horses, 
beggars might ride,” but they are not. The beggar must find a horse 
if he would ride, and the ideal of individual guidance requires some 
organized means of converting the ideal into program. 


WHAT QUALIFICATIONS SHOULD GUIDANCE WORKERS HAVE? 


Another question deals with the controversial matter of qual- 
ifications of guidance workers, legal and otherwise. Should such 
qualifications recognize the various specializations, such as psy- 
chological counselor, visiting teacher, dean, and vocational coun- 
selor? Or should there be one inclusive credential broad enough in 
requirements to cover all guidance workers? Shall teaching be the 
basic requirement? Or shall some other experience, such as com- 
mercial or clinical work, be considered more important than another? 
Granted that variety of experience is important, should a credential 
put a premium on one kind of experience? Is selling ribbon over a 
counter any more important than community service? Shall there 
be age limitations? What shall be the course content demanded of 
candidates? How can character and personality qualifications be 
guarded? These and related questions are now receiving attention 
in various quarters. 


WHAT ARE THE COSTS OF INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION? 


Another very real question is: What are the costs of such in- 
dividualized education as the ideal guidance program would insure 
and how can they be met? Working with individuals takes time, and 
the time of well-equipped persons is expensive. The American school 
has not so far begun to face the money costs of the program which 
looks toward the conservation and preservation of human resources 
through personal guidance of pupils. The money costs, however, 
are only part of the story. Individualized education will cost also in 
service motive, in personal integrity, in self-discipline, and in 
devotion to the common good on the part of workers. These qual- 
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ities are relatively scarce even among teachers, but in the last 
analysis it is likely that scientific techniques, organization, and 
understanding in the intellectual sense will do little “to help Johnny 
see through himself and to see himself through” unless the would-be 
counselor makes a comparatively satisfactory job of finding his own 
way toward the good life. 


HOW CONSISTENT ARE GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
WITH ITS UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY? 

Experience shows that inconsistency and conflict between stated 
theory and daily practice on the part of adults, whether parents or 
teachers, are disintegrating factors in child development. Respect 
for personality—the child’s personality—and for that reticence 
which is necessary to self-respect and dignity of life seems too often 
to be forgotten in many procedures and efforts at so-called “guid- 
ance.” Widely proclaimed “instruments” and questionnaires are 
sometimes used which, because they are unintelligible or insulting to 
the victims of misled guidance officers, are conducive to evasion and 
lying on the part of those children who will save their self-respect at 
any cost or by those who are docile enough to give some answer 
which will satisfy the inquisitor. Surely, respect for the child’s 
personality is the first law for personnel workers. Questions that 
tend to break down self-respect or to induce doubt are rarely, if ever, 
justified. Then, too, even in guidance programs there are too- 
frequent tendencies to sell out to “efficiency” in the school regime 
in the ordering of children’s school lives and to make decisions of 
major importance to the children without regard for the wishes or 
wisdom of the parents concerned. The habits induced by the 
formulas for mass education in subject matter often bring a sharp 
inconsistency between theory and practice in the working-out of the 
ideals inherent in the idea of individual guidance. 


WHAT IS THE RELATION OF RESEARCH TO GUIDANCE? 

That there is a definite relation between guidance and research is 
obvious; that they are not the same thing is also evident. The func- 
tion of the guidance program is service. The best service demands 
the intelligent use of materials derived from research and proved 
through research to be valid instruments or materials. The guidance 
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worker would do well to take a leaf from the book of medicine. The 
reputable doctor, no matter how scientific his interests may be, uses 
serums and other materia medica in his practice only after authorita- 
tive assurance has been given that the dose is what it purports to be. 
Educators, and guidance specialists in particular, too frequently do 
not wait for such assurance but make guinea pigs of the children, 
mistaking research for service. The result of such tactics is resent- 
ment on the part of the children and their parents toward the idea of 
being “personneled’’ instead of confidence in the good will and good 
judgment of the counselor or the dean of students. Effective guid- 
ance needs every possible aid that is truly scientific, but the misuse 
of scientifically derived instruments or the solemn use of materials 
erroneously called “scientific” is to bring questioning about the value 
of the service itself. If the task of a guidance program is service, the 
authority of that service rests in its ability to help in terms of 
wisdom and in terms of knowledge and skill in diagnosing and curing 
difficulties, in motivating good behavior, and in establishing such 
confidence and good will between adviser and advisee and within the 


group as can be generated in a common life of friendly work-end- 
play and study. 


Briefly, then, the guidance movement is a popular emphasis on 
the ancient principle that education is a personal affair. It is system- 
atized effort to give effectiveness to that principle in a system which 
provides for mass education. A study of the ways and means by 
which individuals can be helped to realize their potential powers in 
such a system precipitates many questions, a few of which have been 
considered in this article. These constitute a challenge to persons 
who desire to serve boys and girls better, as well as to persons who 
seek, through research, more authoritative knowledge of human 

beings. 


A STATISTICAL BASIS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


KOPPLE C. FRIEDMAN 
Hibbing High School, Hibbing, Minnesota 


P. B. JACOBSON 
University High School, University of Chicago 


THE PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 

A study made by the writers in Hibbing High School, to deter- 
mine a rational basis of advising pupils in a choice of courses in junior 
and senior high school and of guiding them into a type of work ap- 
propriate for their abilities when they reach junior college, revealed 
certain facts which are expected to be of value in planning pupil 
programs in future years. It also provided a basis for classifying 
pupils into rapid, average, or slow sections so that teachers might 
adapt their courses for these three levels of ability. 

The study was conducted along two lines: (1) a survey of the 
number of subject failures for pupils who dropped out of school in 
the period from 1931-32 to 1935-36 and for those who were gradu- 
ated over the same period and (2) an inquiry into the progress of 
Hibbing High School graduates in Hibbing Junior College over a 
five-year period. 

SUBJECT FAILURES 

In the case of pupils who dropped out of school, the files were 
combed to determine how many pupils had failed in one semester 
subject or more and in what subjects and grades the failures oc- 
curred. As it was recognized that not every pupil dropping out of 
school in Hibbing had really terminated his formal school training, 
pupils who moved away to attend school elsewhere were eliminated, 
so far as was possible. Of 729 children who dropped out of school, 
169 pupils had passed in every subject in every year before leaving 
school. In other words, approximately three in four pupils had 
failed in at least one semester subject. 

The distribution of the subject failures of the pupils who left 
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school is shown in Table I. The largest number of failures among 
pupils leaving school in Hibbing is found in English, social studies, 
and mathematics, with science in fourth place. All the vocational 
subjects are grouped together because the number of failures for 
any one course is not large. If the failures in the highest three sub- 
jects were spread evenly over the 729 pupils, each pupil would have 
failed at least once in each. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF SUBJECT FAILURES OF 729 PUPILS WHO DURING THE 
PERIOD 1931-32 TO 1935-36 DROPPED OUT OF HIGH 
SCHOOL BEFORE GRADUATION 


NumMBer or Susject FAILURES 


Grade 


English 
Mathematics 
Social studies 


Foreign languages 
Vocational subjects 


Table II shows the distribution of failures among 1,270 graduates 
over the four-year period based on the fourth in which the pupil 
ranked in his high-school average. The fourths include equal num- 
bers, 317.5 in each. It is evident that for graduates also most fail- 
ures occur in English, mathematics, and social studies. For the 
whole group, roughly one in two pupils fails in each of these three 
subjects. However, the distribution readily shows that the largest 
frequencies lie in the lowest fourth, with the third fourth yielding 
about a third as many failures. 

Tables I and II both indicate that a large number of failures in 
Grades VII and VIII occur in the required subjects of English, 
arithmetic, geography, and American history. It seems justifiable 
not only that the pupils failing in these subjects be placed in slow 
classes but that at the close of Grade VIII they be advised to avoid 
the traditional college-preparatory pattern of algebra, geometry, and 


SUBJECT 
Grade | Grade | Grade | MMM | Grade | Grade All 

VII VIII Ix x XI XII Grades 

Se 188 215 211 121 20 | 1,025 

See 193 248 121 36 3 779 

oe 182 169 250 118 16 878 

50 138 82 56 18 564 

48 31 9 95 

: Rare 72 84 86 113 65 37 457 

| eee. 745 887 786 403 04 | 3,798 
y 
> 
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TABLE II 


NUMBER OF SUBJECT FAILURES OF 1,270 PUPILS GRADUATED DURING THE 
PERIOD 1931-32 TO 1935-36 DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO 
RANK IN AVERAGE HIGH-SCHOOL MARK 


NuMBER OF SUBJECT FAILURES 


Foreign | Voca- 
Science | Lan- tional 
Subjects 


Mathe- | Social 
matics | Studies 


Highest fourth in high- 
school average: 
VII 


Second fourth in high- 
school average: 


Third fourth in high- 
school average: 
VII 


GRADE | 
All 
| Subjects 
: 8 3 6 29 
6 6 3 17 
5 18 I I 7 2 34 
8 21 6 5 3 5 48 
6 3 2 I I 12 25 
I 2 I 5 13 
34 53 24 II II 33 166 
17 12 10 I I 8 49 
F 10 55 7 6 13 I 
18 64 27 Ir 9 9 138 
21 26 23 9 I 40 120 
| eee eee re 88 187 98 36 24 89 522 
Lowest fourth in high- 
school average 
58 4! 40 13 5 13 170 
73 207 46 62 33 26 447 
189 114 61 26 40 548 
64 89 49 7 65 389 
i (ae 557 387 228 73 186 | 1,885 
Grand total........] 577 800 | 509 275 109 319 | 2,580 
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foreign language, especially if they have low intelligence-test scores. 
That a similar procedure should be adopted for them beyond high 
school is brought out later in this study. 

Table III presents the number of subject failures per pupil de- 
termined by dividing the failures by the number of pupil cases in 
each group. The pupil who drops out of school has an average of 
more than five failures, chiefly in the fields of English, mathematics, 
and social studies. There is an average of two failures per graduate, 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF SUBJECT FAILURES PER PUPIL FOR 729 PUPILS WHO DROPPED OUT 
OF SCHOOL AND FOR 1,270 HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES RANKING IN EACH 
FOURTH OF THE GROUP ACCORDING TO AVERAGE HIGH-SCHOOL MARK 


GRADUATES 


DRopPING 


Highest | Second Third All 
Fourth Graduates 


English : 0.28 0.45 

F .31 .40 
.22 
Foreign languages .08 
Vocational subjects 2 0.28 


1.64 


mainly in the same fields. The numbers of failures per graduate in 
the highest and the second fourths are small, but there is a rise in 
the third fourth and a sharp increase in the lowest fourth. This 
sharp increase accounts for the fact that the average number of 
failures for all graduates is greater than that for any of the three 
highest fourths. 


ATTENDANCE IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


In the second phase of the study the graduates of the high school 
were followed into the junior college with the purpose of discovering 
facts useful in guiding the students into regular collegiate work or 
into terminal commercial or industrial curriculums or general 
courses. The high-school averages again were used as the basis of the 
distributions. The students involved were members of the classes 


Out oF 
ScHOOL 
0.05 0.52 | 5.94 2.04 
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graduated from high school for five years from 1930 to 1934 who 
attended junior college. 

The number of high-school graduates, the number from each class 
enrolling in college, and the number of students who were graduated 
from junior college are shown in Table IV. Of the 1,522 pupils who 
were graduated from high school, 565 (37 per cent) began regular 
college studies. A somewhat larger number entered junior college, 


TABLE IV 


HIBBING HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES ENROLLING IN COLLEGIATE CURRICULUMS 
IN JUNIOR COLLEGE AND STUDENTS GRADUATED FROM JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO RANK IN AVERAGE HIGH-SCHOOL MARK 


NuMBER OF JuNIOR-COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Highest Second Third Lowest No Rating 
Fourth Fourth Fourth Fourth by Fourths 


Enter- Enter- Enter- Enter- Enter- 
ing |Grad-| ing i ing |Grad-| i Grad- 
Col- | uated} Col- - Col- | uated - | uated 
lege lege lege 


1930. . 32 35 


I 
1931. . 34 29 120 
1932.. 48 31 118 
1933. - 45 29 108 
1934. . 48 21 99 


Total 207 145 565 


however, and pursued the recently organized terminal commercial 
course. Of those who enrolled, 37 per cent are found in the highest 
fourth, 26 per cent in the second fourth, 17 per cent in the third 
fourth, and 10 per cent in the lowest fourth. The percentage of the 
graduates found in each fourth is greatly changed. The percentage 
of graduates in the highest fourth increases to 62. The remainder 
are divided as follows: 21 per cent fall in the second fourth, 9 per 
cent in the third, and 2 per cent in the lowest fourth. 

The results may be expressed in another way by determining the 
percentage of the entering students in each fourth who are gradu- 
ated. Thus, out of 100 students, 68 who enter junior college from 


Num- 
BER OF 
Hicu- Total 
BI — ScHOOL 
F UATES Enter- 
IN ing | Grad- 
SPRING Col- | uated 
4 | lege 
47 
51 
44 
34 
4 2 
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the highest fourth in high school are graduated, 32 out of 100 in the 
second fourth, 21 out of 100 in the third fourth, and 7 out of 100 in 
the lowest fourth. 

CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of these data certain conclusions seem warranted, 
which may be utilized in guidance and curriculum construction at 
Hibbing High School. 

It is clear that the pupil who fails in English, mathematics, or 
social studies will probably drop out of school or graduate in the 
lowest fourth of his class, with a slight possibility of finishing in the 
third fourth. 

By arranging required courses in English, mathematics, and so- 
cial studies on three levels of difficulty (with enrichment of the con- 
tent offered to the able pupils), by deleting or substituting elements 
for slow pupils, by making serious attempts to individualize the 
instruction, by guiding slow pupils into courses in which they can 
succeed, the school should be able to retain these pupils. They may 
eventually be graduated and, as a part of general education, be fur- 
nished courses in the junior college in which they can again succeed. 
These junior-college courses remain to be developed. 

Since the pupils who are graduated in the lowest fourth in high- 
school average do not go on to college in any large number and since 
those from this level who do go on are unsuccessful, except in rare 
cases, in the regular truncated university course, two recommenda- 
tions seem warranted: (1) The pupil in the lowest half of the class 
in high school should be guided away from the traditional college- 
preparatory pattern of subjects. (2) The junior college, by furnish- 
ing terminal courses for students who could profit from them, should 
provide educational opportunities for students who are unable or 
unwilling to carry the traditional university curriculum. 

In our present-day society it is practically impossible for young 
persons to secure work or even hope for employment until they are 
at least twenty years of age. Certainly they would be better off 
under the guidance of the school or that of some other educational 
agency which might be set up in an environment in which they 
could succeed, than they would be if left to their own devices. 


PROBLEMS THAT PRINCIPALS WOULD LIKE 
TO LAY BEFORE PARENTS 


J. R. SHANNON 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


SISTER M. FRIDIANA 
St. Francis Normal School, La Fayette, Indiana 


SISTER M. GABRIELIS 
Guadalupe High School, Penablanca, New Mexico 


SISTER M. LEONARDILLA 
St. Francis Normal School, La Fayette, Indiana 


The ancient proverb, “A prudent man foreseeth the evil, and 
hideth himself: but the simple pass on, and are punished,” has 
particular significance to the school principal. Almost daily in the 
work of a school principal there arise problems concerning pupil 
welfare which should be settled in light of the desires of the pupil’s 
parents. For example: Should pupils who bring their lunch to school 
be permitted to leave the school during the noon intermission? 
Should dancing be permitted at school parties? What regulations 
should govern the use of automobiles by pupils? Communities vary 
in their desires in such matters. . 

Prudent principals might find it helpful to prepare a list of such 
questions and submit them to the parents for their judgment. Such 
a list could be made by any principal from his own experience, or it 
might be better to obtain the items from the experience of a large 
number of principals. The investigation reported in this article was 
made on the assumption that the latter source of questions is pref- 
erable. 

Two hundred and fifty information blanks were addressed to 
principals or to teachers who aspired to become principals and were 
enrolled in graduate courses in education leading toward certification 
for this work. These blanks stated: 


[The investigators are] requesting the principals of the various schools kindly 
to assist in preparing a questionnaire to be sent to the parents, covering points 
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that the principal ought to know in order that he may administer the school 
properly. The questions should be stated as if addressed to parents and should 
include points similar to the following: “Do you approve of your child’s ab- 
sence from school to attend a circus or tournament?” “Do you favor school 
parties and dances?” Kindly suggest as many problems as possible with which 
you are confronted in your community and which need co-operation of parents 
for their adjustment. 


One hundred and forty-three replies were received. One hundred 
and eleven were returned from public or parochial schools in cities 
TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS SUPPLYING DATA ACCORDING 
TO TYPE OF SCHOOL AND SIZE OF COMMUNITY 


Number of | Number of 
Types of Schools Schools Questions 
Replying Submitted 


Public schools: 
In cities with populations above 2,500 34 331 
In cities with populations below 2,500 8 61 


42 392 


Parochial schools: 
In cities with populations above 2,500 51 617 
In cities with populations below 2,500 18 200 


69 817 


32 274 


143 1,483 


of Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Tennessee, and the District of Columbia. The remaining 
thirty-two could not be identified as to location or type of school, 
but there was evidence that they were from public schools. The 143 
replies contained 1,483 questions. Data showing the distribution of 
replies by types of schools and sizes of cities are presented in Table I. 

The problems submitted by the 143 principals as those with which 
they desired parents’ co-operation were interpreted by the writers 
and classified under appropriate headings. The headings which were 
mentioned ten or more times are shown in Table II. Seventy-five 
headings were devised by the writers to take care of the 1,483 items 
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proposed by the 143 principals. Only 33 of these headings are shown 
in Table II. The remaining problems, which may be suggestive to a 


TABLE II 


PROBLEMS MENTIONED TEN OR MORE TIMES BY PRINCIPALS 
AS THOSE THAT THEY WOULD LIKE To LAY 
BEFORE PARENTS 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION BY 
PRINCIPALS 


Paro- | Unclas- 
chial sified 
Schools | Schools 


Home work (time and amount) 

Entertainments (number of times, type, and partici- 
pation) 

Parent and teacher co-operation 

Excused and unexcused absences 

Extra-curriculum work 

Health (physical examination and other factors)... 

Reports of pupils’ progress 

Costumes and uniforms (outfits for physical educa- 
tion, graduation, and decent everyday dress)... . 

Athletic contests 

Promotion and retention 

Parent-teachers’ association 

Pupils’ being out at night 

Motion pictures (at school, in town, time and type). 

Moral and sex instruction 

Punishment and discipline 

Reading of literature (amount and type) 

“Dates” of pupils ‘ 

Hot lunches (cafeteria) 

Leaving grounds at noon 

Smoking 

Tardiness 


Outside work 

Fraternities and clubs 

Co-operation with school nurse 

Special time to make up lost work (an extra period at 
end of day) 

Age of entrance 

Student council 


College education 
Amount of work carried (selection) 
Serving milk at school 


“prudent” principal who wishes to hide himself are as follows: 
religious services, summer school, segregation of boys and girls, 


Public 
Schools Total 
23 83 26 132 
27 62 9 98 
13 60 17 go 
50 18 78 
23 27 14 64 
9 27 19 55 
10 32 II 53 
13 3° 7 5° 
19 16 14 49 
6 36 4 46 
17 19 10 46 
19 19 6 44 
9 3° 5 44 
4 10 18 14 42 
12 19 8 39 
6 24 6 36 
7 18 8 33 
II 15 7 33 
18 II 2 31 
12 9 6 27 
2 22 I 25 
7 16 I 24 
6 15 2 23 
8 II I 20 
3 15 19 
18 
5 8 5 18 
Curriculum construction.....................085 3 9 4 16 
3 6 I 10 
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scholarship and awards, raising money for various purposes, class 
jewelry, supervised playgrounds, textbook-rental system, outings 
without chaperons, extreme use of cosmetics, free days for tourna- 
ments or other special occasions, achievement and intelligence tests, 
use of automobiles at school, class annuals, school banking, wearing 
of coats and sweaters in school, after-school club meetings, length of 
school day, candy sales, liquor, athletic and academic contests, gala 
week, trading in school, creation of school funds, exhibitions and 
fairs, laboratory equipment to be furnished by pupils, Junior-Senior 
banquet, power machines, mixed races, home room, time of noon 
dismissal, physical education in elementary schools, class memorials, 
school orchestra, vocational subjects, discussion of evolution, school 
paper, library and laboratory fees, club fees, junior high school, 
textbook changes, chewing gum. 

An alert principal may wish to obtain the co-operation of his 
patrons in deciding some problems of pupil welfare. If so, he may 
find a questionnaire to parents the best instrument for his purpose. 
In preparing such a questionnaire, he may be content to rely solely 
on his own experience, but an examination of the items reported by 
more than a hundred other principals should help him arrive at a 
wiser decision on what to include. This report will give him that aid. 
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A COMPARISON OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL 
IDEALS IN GERMANY AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


MARY K. ASCHER 
Graduate Student, Columbia University 


NATIONAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS OF GERMAN 
AND AMERICAN EDUCATION 

Germany: Militaristic ideals established by the Empire.—National 
policies and ideals are always reflected in the social institutions set 
up by a people, and in the institutions of the German Empire there 
was revealed the strongly militaristic Prussian state established 
under Frederick the Great. Throughout the Empire the efficient but 
dictatory note was characteristic, and only during the short-lived 
German Republic was an attempt made to democratize institutions. 
Blind subjugation to the will of the state had, however, been so 
ingrained into the national character that the Republic failed, and 
today’s Nazi regime shows a vigorous and most vicious resurgence of 
militarism. 

As a part of the national system all schools of the German Empire 
were supervised by the central government, although under the 
Prussian Constitution of 1850 the secondary schools and the uni- 
versities enjoyed some degree of self-administration and independ- 
ence—the famous Lehr und Lernfretheit of the higher institutions. 
Elementary schools, however, were strictly governed by the state, 
for the central government kept full control of the education of its 
masses and tolerated few private schools./ In fact, under Frederick 
the Great rudimentary education in Prussia was in the hands of 
retired sergeants, by whom obedience and respect for military 
authority were ingrained into the national character. Thus, there 
existed two separate streams of educational policy, which never met 
during the existence of the Empire. On the one hand, intellectual 
selection into the higher institutions was so rigid, tuition fees so high, 
and social discrimination so great that the the lower bourgeois and 
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the workers were automatically excluded. Higher learning became 
the badge of a social caste and a symbol of power, the privilege of a 
few born into that class. High standards of scholarship were main- 
tained at these schools, the aim being to train for scholarship, for 
research, and for the professions and to train only those who were 
mentally and also socially superior. On the other hand, the regimen- 
tation of the masses and their subjugation to the will of the state 
was continued in a most efficient manner in the primary schools. 

America: English traditions and frontier ideals of democracy.—In 
contrast with conditions in Germany, American schools are locally 
controlled and aim to advance the cultural life of all the people 
through free education. The schools are the products of English 
traditions transplanted to American soil and of the practical, demo- 
cratic ideals of a pioneer society. European society is a hierarchy, a 
stratification of classes and privileges, but American political 
democracy reaches into our social and economic life. The schools, 
the newspapers, the motion pictures, and the radio take the place of 
the traditional past and of authority such as Europe knows it; these 
are the promoters of “public opinion” which influence the child and 
the man in America. 

The aim of our early schools was to give an elementary education 
to every child. We regarded education as the safest instrument of 
progress and of building up a homogeneous nation, and we have led 
every other nation in making education free and available to all. 

Now, there seems to be at least this unity in the concept of all 
educational systems: that education should be “a preparation for 
life” by fitting youth to enter intelligently into the social, economic, 
and political life of his country. Since, however, each national unit 
differs fundamentally in its ideals, in its standard of living, in its very 
view of life, the training of its youth takes different paths. Thus, our 
belief in the equality of all men led us to expand educational oppor- 
tunities until every child in America was reached, and from its 
beginning American education tended toward “practical,” useful 
training of the masses rather than the thorough education of a 
privileged few. Then, too, since men in a new country had “real” 
things to do, the burden of teaching fell on the women. Conse- 
quently, the teaching profession in America did not attain the pres- 
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tige that it enjoyed in Germany, where men regarded teaching as 
their life’s work. Women teachers have also given the American 
educational system a distinctive characteristic: a decidedly feminine 
and emotional outlook toward education. 


PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 

The German Republic: Its attempts at democracy.—Like all social 
institutions enforced by law or by custom, the German educational 
system held rigidly and zealously to established traditions. Before 
the World War, however, independent liberal movements had al- 
ready started among student groups and among workingmen. These 
so-called “Youth Movements” (die Wandervigel, die freien Deutschen, 
etc.) stressed the training of the body and character as well as that 
of the mind, and they also fostered a close social life among their 
members. The members took long tramps through the woods, 
singing folk songs. The organizations were independent of govern- 
ment control and were opposed to compulsory military service. 
After the war these organizations received a new impetus. City 
schools opened homes in the country (Schullandheime) where groups 
of students, supervised by teachers, could remain for several weeks, 
combining studies with outdoor life. This measure was one of those 
taken to restore an undernourished post-war youth to health and 
vigor. 

During the existence of the German Republic important educa- 
tional reforms were accomplished—largely in the elementary schools. 
There was a conscious effort to integrate democracy and education, 
to afford equal opportunity for education to all, and to instil dem- 
ocratic ideals into the German youth, who up to that time had been 
indoctrinated with the ideology of the militant, autocratic Empire. 
The ultimate aim of the Republic was to break down social divisions 
by entering all children into one, common foundation school (Grund- 
schule) for four years, where democratic contacts and ideals could 
be promoted, at least during the early school years. Cultivation 
of social qualities was emphasized, and opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the individual, within the social pattern, was stressed—con- 
trary to the drilling of German youth into the national-political pat- 
tern under the Empire (2: 358-62, 367-68). 
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The Weimar Constitution (1919) proclaimed the elementary 
schools—formerly the property and instrument of the state—to be 
the property, the responsibility, and the servant of the German 
people. Parent associations were formed to participate in school 
administration; compulsory religious instruction was abolished; 
coeducational schools, contrary to continental traditions, were 
established; the compulsory school attendance age was raised to 
eighteen years; and additional trade, vocational, and semi-profes- 
sional schools were opened for children who did not enter secondary 
schools. 

Even the higher educational institutions, not so easily influenced 
by change in the government, initiated several liberal reforms: two 
new units in the secondary schools were established, namely, the 
Deutsche Oberschule and the Aufbauschule. The first introduced a 
curriculum stressing the social studies. The Aufbauschule was the 
most democratic innovation, forming the link between the elemen- 
tary school and the university for students of the lower social classes. 
It offered a seven-year program and admitted students only on the 
basis of ability, regardless of their social standing or their religious 
beliefs (2: 297). Instruction, books, and equipment were free in the 
elementary and in the continuation schools. 

Adult education also was fostered in newly established folk high 
schools (Volkshochschulen, both day and evening schools), offering 
vocational or general cultural programs for workers. 

The universities changed the least; they remained highly selective 
and guarded their high standards of scholarship most tenaciously. 
However, the number of women students increased, and the uni- 
versities enjoyed greater administrative freedom. 

Although liberal aid and scholarships were provided by the 
government, it is interesting to note that secondary-school attend- 
ance remained low, amounting to only 8 per cent of the population 
between the ages of fourteen and nineteen years in 1929, as compared 
with 58 per cent in the United States at the same time (2: 270-71). 
Despite the reforms of the Republic, secondary schools in Germany 
had remained highly selective, for political, social, and educational 
democracy were still alien to the national character. 

As can be seen, the reforms introduced by the German Republic 
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into the educational system bore a striking resemblance to the basic 
ideals underlying American education: they showed the same faith in 
universal education as a means of fostering national unity and social 
equality and of training for an intelligent citizenship. These were 
the moving forces behind the reforms. As heretofore, the govern- 
ment had made education its tool, not, however, to promote its own 
party ends, but to serve the social welfare; not to subjugate youth 
blindly to the will of the state, but to build a more liberal Germany 
out of the defeated, autocratic Reich. The reforms initiated by the 
Republic were the most liberal yet introduced into the political and 
social system of Germany, and, though the Republic has failed, its 
work is no less laudable and may yet bear fruits in years to come. 
The German masses at the time, drilled as they had been in blind 
obedience, failed, however, to realize their first opportunity at 
liberalism and were already listening to the voice of der Fiihrer. 

America: Economic and educational expansion of the past fifty 
years.—Although in America we have become accustomed to great 
and sudden changes, the expansion of secondary and higher educa- 
tion during the early twentieth century was nothing short of amaz- 
ing. “Within a period of 30 years the high-school enrolment has 
increased from a little over 10 per cent of the population of high- 
school age to more than 50 per cent of that population” (3: vii). 
This growth was the result of an enormous economic expansion and 
an accompanying increase in wealth. Since America had not aban- 
doned its faith in education, much of the added wealth was spent on 
the expansion of educational opportunities. The mechanization of 
industries had reduced child labor and led to an extended compulsory 
school attendance age in every state of the Union. Naturally this 
rapid growth in the size of schools and enrolment brought about 
changes in the curriculum and in the procedures. Vocational courses 
invaded both high school and college curriculums in order that the 
demands and the needs of an unselected and unprepared student 
body might be met. Methods of instruction had to be adjusted to 
deal with large classes, with pupils of varied abilities and back- 
grounds, and with new subjects. A further democratization of the 
higher schools took place when junior colleges were organized to offer 
an additional two-year education to American youth. 
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MODERN IDEALS OF NATIONAL LIFE AS EXPRESSED 
IN EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 

America: The ideals of democracy persist.—Professor Edgar W. 
Knight sees a parallelism between periods of social stress, national 
and economic disaster, and the forward movements in education 
(6: 605-8). This analogy is illustrated by the growth of schools in 
Germany and France following the Franco-Prussian debacle, and his 
theory may also be applied to the United States and to Germany 
after the World War and during the following economic depression. 
In such dark days the people seem to realize the need for more and 
better education and the wisdom of keeping youth in the schools. 
Innovations and reforms receive a new impetus, and intellectual 
achievements take on greater values. The need for efficiency and 
economy in days of stress proves beneficial in many ways. 

American schools today continue to emphasize “practical” train- 
ing for intelligent citizenship and for individual and social progress. 
Pragmatism has been, and remains, the guiding philosophy of Amer- 
ican life and education. Our educational system remains distin- 
guished by the opportunities made available at public expense to 
every child; our schools are the product and the property of the 
people; they are locally controlled and supported; and local control 
and diversity have resulted in a healthy and virile feeling against 
uniformity and rigidity. Nevertheless, the aim of any national and 
cultural unit ought to be a certain uniformity, for formal education 
ought to insure as high a level of common culture as possible, to the 
end that collective action of the group may be in accordance with 
the fundamental ideals of that group. Thus, one weakness of 
American schools is their qualitative diversity over the various 
sections of the country. 

Another weakness has resulted from the rapid expansion of our 
schools, namely, the lack of adequate provisions for differentiation 
of abilities within the schools. Our democratic ideals foster one 
school for all rather than the separation of pupils of different abilities 
in different schools or types of schools; but we need to provide for 
individual differences within our schools, in order to give each child 
an adequate and fitting training and yet retain the democratic 
character of our schools. 
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Germany: Rejection of rationalism and liberalism—a reversion to 
barbarism or mere indoctrination?—Reference has been made to some 
of the sweeping changes introduced into the German educational 
system during the Republic, but even at that time influences were at 
work to guide the swing of the pendulum backwards—to “‘put the 
clock back” in Germany, in E. A. Mowrer’s fitting phrase. When 
Oswald Spengler, Germany’s prophet-philosopher, proclaimed the 
supremacy of blood and soil over mind and culture, in his popularly 
read and accepted Der Untergang des Abendlandes (14), his declara- 
tion quickly supported the growth of the new racial state in Ger- 
many, with its concentration camps, its establishment of a despotic 
regime, ‘its social and educational reorganization. This new world- 
concept rejects vehemently reason and intellect. The social, eco- 
nomic, and political degradation of the scholar and savant in Ger- 
many today is merely an expression of this powerful anti-intellectual 
tendency. Not intellect, but will; not mind, but physical prowess; 
not spiritual, but robust, virility is the standard of cultural life based 
on this theory. Hitler accepted the prophetic words of Spengler, 
who regards rationalism akin to original sin, the embodiment of all 
decadence, the agent which spells ruin to the virility of life. To 
Spengler and to Hitler alike, the higher political reality is the power 
of a great conqueror who heralds the coming of a new culture. Both, 
undoubtedly, suffer from megalomania. To both, liberalism and 
democracy are signs of degeneration. For them and their adherents 
only the great individual, privileged with unrestricted freedom, is 
the source of all culture. Hitler, herald of the new Caesarism, has 
impressed himself upon a people vanquished politically and psy- 
chologically. 

It is in perfect accord with these ideals for the granting of aca- 
demic diplomas in Germany to be predicated on at least six months’ 
service in a labor camp. On May 26, 1934, Dr. Joseph Goebbels, 
Minister of Enlightenment and Propaganda, declared in an article in 
his paper, Der Angriff, that the intellectuals are an idle and generally 
worthless lot, and in our age, which demands real men, they are 
merely in the way. It was therefore entirely consistent, when in 
June, 1934, it was proposed to reduce by a third the time devoted to 
the three R’s in the elementary schools and to devote the time thus 
saved to physical training and political indoctrination. 
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Other apostles of the blood-soil theory versus rationalism, of the 
totalitarian-state ideal versus Marxist individualism, followed 
Spengler. The educational theories of Ernst Krieck, rector at the 
University of Frankfurt am Main, have greatly influenced the Nazi 
school organization. He regards the state as “the training master 
and regulator of the people” (7: 22). Liberalism, individualism, 
rationalism, humanism, pacifism—all are rejected as “enemies and 
opponents” of the Third Reich and of its success, for the Third Reich 
is declared to be “a totalitarian state, uniting all parts of German 
life and culture in one organic whole, in which all parts are sub- 
jugated to serve the whole according to their ability” (7: 111). 
“Racial purity alone makes for leadership” (7: 25), Krieck declares, 
and racial unity is more binding than any other factor, uniting 
“body, mind, and spirit by its particular racial character 
purity must therefore be consciously striven for by the state and by 
each within the state” (7: 29). Krieck regards the individualistic 
tendencies fostered by the Republic as particularly destructive to 
national culture and strength (7: 137). He advocates a complete 
school reform by “changing from science and erudition to the practi- 
cal needs of a national-political culture, which shall lead to a rebirth 
of the German nation from its own blood and soil” (7: 140-48). 

The dangers of such theories are self-evident. The political 
organization becomes the sole authority in regimenting the whole 
national life, dispensing favors and special privileges to those who are 
“loyal and reliable.”’ It reaches and controls every social institution. 
It gives the direction to every action taken. Its principal instrument 
is the school; its most responsive group, the youth; and since the very 
young are most easily molded, indoctrination is complete in the lower 
schools, imposing a rigid pattern of thought and conduct on the 
German youth and thus strangling every attempt at free, independ- 
ent thinking, at criticism, or at search for truth. Krieck foresees 
opposition by the higher institutions of learning when he insists that 
the secondary schools must also become the organ of the state and 
that teachers must be trained in the national-political ideology in 
order to be able to impart this Weltanschauung to the youth of 
Germany. Toward this end everything is minutely prescribed by 
the Ministry of Education, headed by Reichsminister Bernhard 
Rust: the curriculums, the procedure, the books to be used. Perfect 
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regimentation in the Nazi ideology characterizes German education 
today. 

Let us now examine some of the changes introduced into the 
German educational system since the advent of the present govern- 
ment. Since the first aim of the new education is to develop the 
hardy, soldierly type of person, devoted to his Fiihrer and to the 
political ideals of the state, the greatest importance is placed on 
physical and military training of the German youth. Hitler, in his 
autobiography, declares that the first aim of national education 
must be the maintenance of a pure and healthy race for the service of 
the nation and the state in the spirit of National Socialism (5: 475- 
76). The fact that many new units of a military character have been 
introduced into the curriculums of both elementary and secondary 
schools reveals clearly that physical training of a military type is the 
core of the German school curriculums today (15, 18). The pedagog- 
ical literature of modern Germany consists largely of articles 
stressing the importance of physical culture and discussing various 
aspects of physical training. Of second importance in the education- 
al aims of the Nazi regime is the establishment of a spirit of solidarity 
and unanimity among the German people, if necessary by force 
(5: 481-82). Volkseinheit Hitler designates it. Class distinction shall 
be eradicated, and a “race aristocracy” shall become the leaders of 
the New Germany, which is united by blood and soil, by the Na- 
tional-Socialist ideals. In order that the intellectuals may be linked 
to the soil and to the life of the people, they must do compulsory 
labor service. Thus, the camp, symbol of the developing German 
community, is considered the second important educational factor, 
together with instruction in racial science (Rassenkunde) and in the 
National-Socialist ideology. With this end in view, only teachers 
who support the new government and are capable of preaching the 
Nazi doctrine effectively are retained in the system. The magic 
key word there, as in every aspect of life in Germany today, is 
“politically reliable.” 

It is needless to point out that under these conditions elementary 
schools in the Third Reich are hotbeds of indoctrination and hardly 


* See various pedagogical magazines, such as Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehung 
and Die Erziehung, of 1934, 1935, and 1936. 
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deserve the name of schools. Higher educational institutions and 
universities have also been made instruments of the state. Univer- 
sity rectors, who were formerly elected by the deans and the facul- 
ties, are now directly appointed by, and are subordinate and respon- 
sible to, the Minister of Education. The rectors in turn appoint the 
deans, formerly elected by the faculties. Thus, the prided Lehr und 
Lernfreiheit of the German universities has been abolished by 
dictatorship, and some of the ablest teachers and students who 
simply cannot subscribe to these tactics have been forced out. 

Selection of students for the secondary schools and universities is 
definitely prescribed. Intellectual ability is today almost the last 
consideration. The qualifications by which a student is admitted are 
as follows: first, physical fitness; second, character or personal 
traits; third, mental ability; fourth, Aryan racial extraction (9). A 
few figures will give a picture of the drop in attendance at the higher 
institutions—a decrease which is regarded by the dictators as a 
healthy and desirable development marking a victory of National 
Socialism over intellectualism. Between the years 1933 and 1935 the 
number of students attending the German universities and technical 
schools was reduced by more than 38 per cent. For example, in 1931 
the University of Berlin had 14,000 students; in 1935 only 6,900. A 
drop of more than 33 per cent between the years of 1933 and 1935 
occurred in the enrolment at the German secondary schools (13, 17). 

A decree issued April 25, 1933, reduced the total university enrol- 
ment in Germany to a maximum of 15,000 students to be selected on 
the basis of (1) physical fitness, (2) character, and (3) “national 
reliability” (1). This number is further reduced by the tests given 
for admittance to the labor-service camps as the final preparation for 
university admittance. Many candidates are eliminated in these 
rigid tests, and many remain in the labor-service army to become 
officers. In these tests devotion to National-Socialist principles is 
decisive. 

Since Hitler’s ascendancy six new units have been introduced into 
the educational system of the Third Reich as a means of enforcing 
rigidly the principles, or dogmas, governing Nazi education. These 
institutions, which serve primarily for the physical-military training 
of the youth and their indoctrination in the National-Socialist 
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ideology, include: (1) the labor service of a minimum of six months, 
required of all young people in Germany and a prerequisite for 
admittance to the universities; (2) the Landjahr, or a one-year stay 
at a school home, for all children between the ages of fourteen and 
fifteen; (3) the National Youth Day: by a decree of the Ministry of 
Education, Saturday, formerly a regular school day, is given to 
physical and political training only; (4) the Hitlerjugend association, 
including all children in Germany today; (5) the National politische 
Erziehungsanstalten, or the new secondary schools established by 
Hitler and designated especially for the indoctrination of party 
ideals, with the definite aim of training political leaders; and (6) the 
special schools for non-Aryan children. All these institutions are 
directed by officers of the Sturm-Abteilung (storm troopers), who 
train the youth primarily in obedience and adherence to party 
principles. The methods used are those of regimentation and indoc- 
trination, namely, force and appeal to instincts and emotions. 

All textbooks are prescribed by the Ministry of Education, as 
decreed March 17, 1933. Among official books chosen for racial 
studies are Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf (5); Theodor Fritsch’s 
Handbuch der Judenfrage (4); and Alfred Rosenberg’s Blut und 
Ehre (11) and Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts (12). This type of 
training is to produce the “new, virile German,” the incarnation of 
his Zeitgeist and of the National-Socialist spirit. 

The Ministry of Education also prescribes procedures of instruc- 
tion. National history is to be taught through the lives and deeds of 
German heroes and military leaders; international ideals are not to 
be fostered; the study of biology is to promote “race purity”; 
and geography lessons should treat the frontier territory and German 
population islands. The Ministry of Enlightenment and Propaganda 
distributes special maps to all schools in order to impress on the 
youth their duty to recover these lands. Mere learning is regarded as 
unimportant and as a matter to be minimized, while the observation 
of national holidays should afford opportunity to make emotional 
appeal to the German youth through patriotic speeches, drills, group 
songs, parades, and the like (18). 

Candidates for secondary-school teachers are now trained in special 


t The information on the first five institutions is summarized from Thorburn (16); 
on the sixth, from the Viélkischer Beobachter (10). 
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teachers’ training institutions, for a period of at least one year, in 
the principles of politico-national, racial-military aims (8: 58-59). 
All such candidates must serve in labor camps and must pass exam- 
inations for physical, racial, and political fitness. 


CONCLUSION 


It is needless to describe further how completely the schools in 
Germany have been made a part of the Nazi policy and what dangers 
to the intellectual and cultural life and advance of a nation are 
inherent in such regimentation. When the individual is completely 
disregarded in order to realize the ideal of the totalitarian state and 
when military virtues, such as force, discipline, and blind obedience, 
become the highest virtues and are regarded as the essential qualities 
for leadership, then education has become mere regimentation of the 
bodies and the thoughts of the young people. Naturally, independ- 
ent thinking on the part of the masses is a peril to a dictator, but it 
is also the very life and hope of democracy and liberalism. 

An observer searches in vain for even one promising aspect of this 
indoctrination procedure, which arouses the child’s hostility to 
everything non-German, makes him racially conceited and unap- 
preciative of other cultures. A spirit of bigotry, hatred, and bias is 
being thus pounded into the German youth. The plan is a program 
of forcible and ruthless action, of strong impact of personalities, of 
dogmatic ideals imposed upon a frustrated people—a regime which 
is to encompass the whole of life, political, social, economic, and 
cultural. Sadly one recalls the truly liberal aims striven for by the 
Republic: to train a nation for internationalism, for peace, for in- 
telligent participation in the government. Germany is, however, 
bound firmly to its past, to that Prussian militaristic ideal which it 
never truly abandoned’even during the short and hopeful period of 
the German Republic. Subjugation to the will of the state is in- 
grained in the national character of the people. Democracy, liberal- 
ism, individualism, rationalism—these are not inherent in the 
German national character; obedience and efficiency are. 

The American way of life is primarily the product’ of mass en- 
lightenment; the German Weltanschauung is the product of the 
constant subjugation of the, masses to tHe will of an autocratic, 
militaristic dictatorship. Thus, the German and the American 
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national ideals are, and always have been, diametrically opposite in 
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character, imbedded as they are in the history of their particular 
civilizations. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


FRANK N. FREEMAN anp G. T. BUSWELL 
University of Chicago 


An explanation should be made of the fact that some of the books 
and articles which belong in the field of educational psychology are 
not included in this summary. A number of studies of learning, 
mental growth, and individual differences in preschool children are 
included in the list of references on preschool education. Again, a 
number of studies in learning in the school subjects or the psy- 
chology of the school subjects are included in the list of selected 
references on the school subjects. It was thought best to include 
these studies in the lists mentioned in order that the needs of per- 
sons interested in those subjects would be adequately met. 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL DISCUSSIONS 

319. CASTIELLO, JAIME. A Humane Psychology of Education. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1936. Pp. xxiv+254. 
An interpretation of psychology and its educational implications in the light 
of the philosophical point of view of dualistic humanism, the philosophy under- 
lying the theology of the Roman Catholic church. 

320. Lewin, Kurt. A Dynamic Theory of Personality. Translated by Donald 
K. Adams and Karl E. Zener. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1935. Pp. x-+286. 
A theory of personality derived from investigations of behavior by the method 
known as “topological psychology.” 

321. Lewin, Kurt. Principles of Topological Psychology. Translated by Fritz 
Heider and Grace M. Heider. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1936. Pp. xvit+232. 
The description of a system or method by which the relations of the individi.a 
to his surroundings are represented diagrammatically. 

322. SKINNER, CHARLES E. (Editor). Educational Psychology. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. xxvi+754. 
Quotations from many authors arranged to cover. the common fields of educa- 
tional psychology, such as growth and learning, individual differences, and 
personality and adjustment. 
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MENTAL GROWTH AND CHILD PsycHOLocy! 

. AVERILL, LAWRENCE Aucustus. Adolescence—A Study in the Teen Years. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. vit+-496. 
A concrete, descriptive account of the adolescent period, with emphasis on 
personality and conduct. Based on case-study material. 

. BENTLEY, JoHN Epwarp. Problem Children. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xxiv+438. 
Describes various kinds of physical and mental defects and explains methods 
of testing and treatment intended for use by the classroom teacher. 


. Boynton, Paut L. “The Wishes of Elementary School Children,’ Pea- 
body Journal of Education, XIII (January, 1936), 165-74. 

A classification, by age, grade, sex, and social status, of the objects most wished 
for by 1,569 children. 

. Cote, Luetta. Psychology of Adolescence. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1936. Pp. xvi+504. 

A description of normal development in adolescence, deviations from the 
normal, and the relation to the environment, with emphasis on factual studies 
and practical applications. 

. Garrison, S. C., and Garrison, K. C. Fundamentals of Psychology in 
Secondary Education. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. xx-+600. 
Treats of mental and physical growth and of personality development during 
the high-school age and of the psychology of high-school subjects. 


. Jenkins, Martin D. “A Socio-psychological Study of Negro Children of 
Superior Intelligence,” Journal of Negro Education, V (April, 1936), 
175-90. 

One hundred and three negro children in Chicago, with intelligence quotients 
of 120 or above, were studied with reference to the incidence of high mentality, 
racial mixture, home background, attainment, and personality. 


. LICKTEIG, SISTER M. AUGUSTINE, and RauTH, J. Epwarp. “A Review 
of the Literature on the Suggestibility of Children,”’ Catholic Educational 
Review, XXXIV (March, 1936), 143-51. 

A bibliography and summary of the experimental literature. 

. STODDARD, GEORGE D., and WELLMAN, BETH L. A Manual of Child Psy- 
chology. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. vi+118. 

Introductory discussion of topics and a list of references to accompany the 
authors’ Child Psychology (Item 347 in the May, 1935, School Review). 

. Symonps, Percivat M. “Life Problems and Interests of Adolescents,” 
School Review, XLIV (September, 1936), 506-18. 

A study pursued by the questionnaire method. 
* See also Item 480 (Wilkins) in the list of selected references appearing in the 


September, 1936, number of the School Review and Items 381 (Johnson and Duke), 
383, and 387 (Witty) in the September, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
. CRAWFORD, ALBERT B. “Individual Differences in Educational Guid- 
ance,” Psychological Studies of Human Variability, pp. 148-72. Psy- 
chological Monographs, Vol. XLVII, No. 2. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Psychological Review Co., 1936. 
A study of the bases for predicting success at the college level. 


LEARNING' 


. CARMICHAEL, LEONARD. “A Re-evaluation of the Concepts of Matura- 
tion and Learning as Applied to the Early Development of Behavior,” 
Psychological Review, XLIII (September, 1936), 450-70. 

A study of the relations between inner growth and external stimulation. 


. DEARBORN, WALTER F. “The Use of the Tachistoscope in Diagnostic and 
Remedial Reading,’ Psychological Studies of Human Variability, pp. 
1-19. Psychological Monographs, Vol. XLVII, No. 2. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Psychological Review Co., 1936. 

A good report, including case studies of certain types of difficulties in reading. 


. Jorpan, ARTHUR MELVILLE. How To Study. Boston: Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1936. Pp. 98. 
A practical study guide for high-school pupils. Also deals with methods of 
learning certain high-school subjects. 


. Jupp, CHARLES HUBBARD, with the co-operation of Ernst R. BRESLIcH, 
J. M. McCatutster, and W. Tyter. Education as Cultivation 
of the Higher Mental Processes. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 
viii+ 206. 

A study of learning at the higher mental levels, with applications to various 
school problems. 


. MErER, Norman C, (Editor). Studies in the Psychology of Art, Vol. II. 
University of Iowa Studies in Psychology, No. XIX. Psychological 
Monographs, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1. Princeton, New Jersey: Psychologi- 
cal Review Co., 1936. Pp. xii+176. 

A series of eight studies relating to various problems in the psychology of art. 

. SyMonps, Percivat M. Education and the Psychology of Thinking. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xii+306. 

A general analysis of the process of thinking and learning to think. 


. Wirry, Paut A., in collaboration with David Kopel. “Factors Associated 
with the Etiology of Reading Disability,’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXIX (February, 1936), 449-59. 


* See also Item 47 in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 1937, 
number of the School Review. 
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Reports the relation of poor reading to reversals, fusion difficulties, muscular 
imbalance, and dominance. Based on one hundred cases from Grades III-VI. 


MENTAL MEASUREMENT AND RATING 


340. Byrns, Rut, and Henmon, V. A. C. ‘‘Parental Occupation and Mental 


Ability,’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVII (April, 1936), 284- 
gl. 

A comparison of the scores of 100,820 high-school Seniors on ‘‘scholastic-apti- 
tude’’ tests, grouped according to the occupations of their fathers. 


341. CARTER, D., ConraD, HERBERT S., and Jones, Mary Cover. 


“A Multiple Factor Analysis of Children’s Annoyances,” Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVII (December, 1935), 
282-08. 

The analysis of the responses to an annoyance inventory led the authors to 
identify a general annoyance factor and two special factors. 


342. Eckert, Rut E., and Mitts, Henry C. “Variations among High-School 


Seniors in Promise and Performance Measures,” School Review, XLIV 
(April, 1936), 274-82. 

A study of home background and health, social attitudes and activities, and 
studiousness as possible factors in producing a discrepancy between ability 
and achievement. 


343. MEYER, GeorGE. “The Effect on Recall and Recognition of the Examina- 


tion Set in Classroom Situations,’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXVII (February, 1936), 81-99. 

An experimental comparison of the attainment of college students on new-type 
and essay tests when they were instructed to prepare for one of four types of 
tests. 


344. STUART, HERMAN N. “A Study of Sensori-motor and Conceptual Think- 


ing in Children between the Ages of Nine and Eighteen,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, IV (December, 1935), 147-53. 

Gives scores by age and sex and intercorrelations of tests designed to meas- 
ure motor ability, perceptual ability, facility in handling concrete material, 
thinking, and ethical judgment. 


345. THursTone, L. L. “A New Conception of Intelligence,” Educational 


Record, XVII (July, 1936), 441-50. 
Describes seven ‘‘primary abilities’ identified by means of factor analysis. 


346. WorcEsTER, D. A., and CorEy, STEPHEN M. “In Criticism of the Detroit 


Tests of Learning Aptitude,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXVII (April, 1936), 258-62. 

Criticizes the tests for insufficient standardization and lack of evidence on 
assumptions. 
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347. WRIGHTSTONE, J. W. “New Tests for New Needs,” Educational Method, 
XV (May, 1936), 407-11. 
Illustrates ways in which tests may be employed to measure ability to secure, 
organize, and interpret information and such forms of behavior as attitudes, 
adjustment, and initiative. 


PERSONALITY AND ADJUSTMENT 
348. ALLPORT, GORDON W., and OpBERT, Henry S. Trait-Names—A Psycho- 
lexical Study. Psychological Monographs, Vol. XLVII, No. 1. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Psychological Review Co., 1936. Pp. viiit+172. 
A lexicon of 17,953 terms descriptive of personality or personal behavior, to- 
gether with method of compiling the list. 


349. BRuNscHWIG, Lity. A Study of Some Personality Aspects of Deaf Chil- 
dren. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 687. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. xii+144. 
A comparison of hearing and non-hearing children on the basis of personal 
inventories. Gives a bibliography of eighty-six titles. 


350. Fry, CLEMENTS C., and HAGGARD, Howarp W. The Anatomy of Personal- 
ity. New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. xii+358. 
A general discussion of five basic elements of personality. A semipopular 
treatment. 


351. HEALY, WILLIAM, and BRONNER, AucustTA F. New Light on Delinquency 
and Its Treatment. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 
1936. Pp. viii+226. 


Reports an investigation of the causes of delinquency. 


352. LinD, KATHERINE Nites. “The Social Psychology of Children’s Reading,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLI (January, 1936), 454-69. 
Studies the effect of reading stories on prior condition of adjustment or frustra- 
tion. 


353. Mental Hygiene and Adjustment. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
VI, No. 5. Washington: American Educational Research Association 
of the National Education Association, 1936. Pp. 457-576. 
An abstract of the literature on mental hygiene and adjustment as related to 
education. 


354. Personality Adjustment of the Elementary-School Child. Fifteenth Year- 
book of the Department of Elementary School Principals. Bulletin of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XV, No. 6. 
Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1936. Pp. 672. 

A comprehensive yearbook dealing with the entire range of pupil personality. 
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355. RIvLiIn, Harry N. Educating for Adjustment. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xiv+420. 
A book for teachers and supervisors dealing with application of mental hygiene 
to the classroom. 

356. SMITH, RANDOLPH B. Growth in Personality Adjustment through Mental 
Hygiene: An Experimental Study. Albany, New York: New York 
State Education Department, 1936. Pp. 72. 
An experimental study of measurable changes in personality as a result of a 
study of mental hygiene in college. 

357. TERMAN, Lewis M., MILEs, CATHARINE Cox, and OTHERS. Sex and Per- 
sonality. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xii+600. 
The outcome of eleven years of research on sex differences. Reports results from 
a test of masculinity and femininity. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The functions of the junior college in training for business—A study* of 
business education in junior colleges by Professor H. G. Shields, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, offers a general and comprehensive view of the possibilities and 
limitations of this institution in the field of business education. The study has its 
greatest significance as a broad, scholarly interpretation of the fundamental 
aims of the junior college with special application to training for business. Its 
approach is institutional (from the point of view of the school) rather than 
personal or functional (from the point of view of the employee or employer in 
business). Its greatest values, therefore, lie in the direction of a better under- 
standing of the place of the junior college, both actual and potential, in the 
exceedingly broad field of education for business. 

While the study is fundamentally an outline of principles and of basic guiding 
truths, it is not without a broad factual foundation. The author’s treatment, 
presented in eight chapters, consists of (1) an examination of the place of the 
junior college in our educational scheme; (2) a comparison of business education 
in the junior college with business education above and below; (3) the establish- 
ment of criteria for the evaluation of junior-college business education derived 
from authoritative statements of the functions of the junior college; (4) a 
presentation of related considerations drawn from changing economic conditions 
and the changing character of school populations; (5) a rather brief survey of the 
present status of junior-college business education, well bolstered, however, 
with concisely presented statistical data and frequent references to the author’s 
previously published objective studies; (6) a subjective evaluation of the present 
program in terms of the criteria adopted; (7) a discussion of possibilities and 
limitations, which should be highly suggestive and stimulating to business 
educators and administrators; and (8) some suggested programs of study in 
terms, mostly, of proposed course titles and semester hours—the least valuable 
and the least thought-provoking part of the volume, in the reviewer’s opinion. 

Only the last chapter appears to call for some adverse criticism, and this for 
the reason that the chapter does not adequately present a program of business 


*H. G. Shields, Junior College Business Education. Studies in Business Adminis- 
tration, Vol. VI, No. 4. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. viii+o4. 
$1.00. 
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education for junior colleges in terms of the character of the product—the kind 
of young men and women it is desired to produce. While the author of the study 
disclaims any intention of setting up a detailed program, it appears, neverthe- 
less, that a general description of the tasks and challenges which must be met by 
the oncoming generation might be of real value to teachers and administrators, 
who do not always possess the social and economic information and insight 
necessary to formulate detailed programs and procedures. Too often these 
workers are so completely enmeshed in the machinery of requirements, course 
titles, semester hours, and dead subject matter, as never to look up and see the 
vista that the author portrays in his earlier chapters. General descriptions of 
content and desired outcomes of business education in terms of human person- 
ality and the solution of human problems might have provided a somewhat more 
effective outline of possibilities than course titles alone. 

The final impression, however, far overbalancing any feeling of shortcomings 
in the last chapter, is one of confidence in the solid and thoroughgoing nature of 
the study. The clear, logical, and objective treatment of the subject is highly 
refreshing and stimulating. Shields has hi. problem well in hand. His educa- 
tional and social views are broad, sane, and even statesmanlike in scope and 
quality. Few, if any, better analyses of the aims and functions of the junior 
college have been written in such brief form. The author’s definition and 
description of the present and potential contributions of the junior college to 
business education, especially of the terminal sort, are well founded on fact and 
sound social and educational policy. His attitude toward the solution of present 
social and economic problems is scientific and forward looking. 


FREDERICK J. WEERSING 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Methods and trends in secondary mathematics.—The book under review! makes 
three contributions to the teaching of secondary mathematics (1) by serving as 
a source book, (2) by showing recent tendencies in the field, and (3) by present- 
ing the results of recent thought and research in the field in such a way that the 
classroom teacher can make use of them. 

Five of the first nine chapters are given wholly or in part to the reprinting of 
certain articles and discussions that have influenced the reorganization of sec- 
ondary mathematics during the last thirty years. These reprints include a state- 
ment of aims and methods from the Report of the National Committee on Math- 
ematical Requirements; Professor David Eugene Smith’s article on “Math- 
ematics in the Training for Citizenship” (Third Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1928); part of Professor Eliakim Hastings 
Moore’s presidential address “On the Foundations of Mathematics” (First 


t Raleigh Schorling, The Teaching of Mathematics: A Source Book and Guide. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ann Arbor Press, 1936. Pp. viii+-248. 
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Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1926); Professor 
Ernst R. Breslich’s discussion of “Tendencies in Selecting and Organizing In- 
structional Materials” (The Technique of Teaching Secondary-School Mathe- 
matics, pp. 213-29. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930); and other 
quotations from the yearbooks of the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. 

In the discussion of present aims in secondary mathematics in chapters i, iii, 
and iv, the author draws on the Report of the National Committee on Math- 
ematical Requirements and his own published articles. The aims are well stated 
and should be useful to a student and to a teacher, although these three chap- 
ters have some overlapping and some repetition. 

Two modern tendencies that are discussed deserve special mention, namely, 
the place of general mathematics in secondary schools and the laboratory meth- 
od. “General mathematics” is defined as “an introductory, basic exploratory 
course in which the simple and sigaificant principles of arithmetic, algebra, in- 
tuitive geometry, statistics, and numerical trigonometry are taught so as to 
emphasize their natural and numerous interrelations” (p. 52). The causes that 
gave rise to general mathematics are given as a new philosophy of education, the 
dissatisfaction with the results of instruction in secondary mathematics, and the 
influences of Klein and Perry. It seems to the reviewer that the natural inference 
from the author’s discussion is that general mathematics has a wider use than 
present-day instruction allows it. Algebra is almost the universal ninth-grade 
course in mathematics, and, while some use of junior high school textbooks in 
mathematics is made in Grades VII and VIII, by far the greater number of the 
pupils in those grades are following conventional courses in arithmetic which 
treat essentially the same subject matter, though differently organized, that was 
taught twenty-five years ago. The rate at which reorganized mathematics has 
actually changed classroom instruction has been disappointing. 

The first sentence in the chapter on the mathematics laboratory states that 
the conventional recitation room in mathematics should be replaced by a mathe- 
matics laboratory. The preceding chapter gives a detailed account of a labora- 
tory lesson. While this type of instruction is excellent, the reviewer has often 
seen similar lessons given by teachers who laid no claim to having a mathematics 
laboratory. Clear mathematical concepts require adequate concrete background 
and application, but an important part of the work of the good teacher consists 
in organizing, as a basis for general notions, the concrete experiences already in 
the pupil’s mind. 

The most important contribution of this book is its discussion of classroom 
methods. The wise and skilful teacher is apparent in these pages, as the follow- 
ing quotations show. 

These [fundamental mathematical] ideas cannot be taught incidentally; they are not 
grasped by pupils in a moment when a pupil is busy with some activity project in which 
attention is not focused on the mathematical concept. Such concepts as ratio, formula, 
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fraction, per cent, and the like, need to be specifically built by a careful selection of ex- 
periences that will be vivid and meaningful to the pupil. Moreover, time for incuba- 
tion is a desideratum [pp. 24-25]. 

The importance of good teaching is shown in the following quotation. 

Possibly schools have been too much concerned with what the pupil studies and how 
he is taught, and too little with why he studies the given material and who is teaching it. 
The gifted and well-trained teacher makes all questions of curriculum and method 
relatively unimportant [p. 32]. 

The detailed suggestions on the teaching of arithmetic, algebra, and geome- 
try in the latter part of the book are valuable guides. This volume repays care- 
ful reading. It gives excellent suggestions for a course in the teaching of second- 


ary mathematics and good ideas for the classroom teacher. 
E. H. Taytor 


EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 


Youth organizations and the curriculum.—Recent trends in youth movements 
and organizations indicate a growing wish on the part of adult leaders not only 
to occupy boys and girls in wholesome leisure-time pursuits, but also to enlist 
them in co-operative community enterprises involving civic, social, or religious 
welfare. The success of many extra-school organizations, such as the Boy 
Scouts and the 4-H Clubs, in rendering educational services of a highly effective 
nature has caused educational leaders to consider the implications of the move- 
ments for the public school. Reactions of educators have varied from recom- 
mendations that such organizations remain under extra-school control, drawing 
on the advice of educational experts to improve their educational service, to 
protests that they have usurped purely educational functions and should abdi- 
cate in favor of the public school. A comprehensive discussion of the social and 
educational contributions of youth organizations and their implications for the 
curriculum is contained in the report? of a survey conducted under the Works 
Progress Administration and issued as a publication of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. 

The data for the survey were gathered through written reports of adult 
leaders in charge of youth projects. Two types of criteria were utilized in 
determining the fitness of a project for inclusion in the survey: “educational 
value to the individual” and “significant value to the community.” The in- 
dividual educational criteria of a project required that a youth participating 
must (1) sense the project’s social significance, (2) have a part in planning it, 
(3) have a reasonable chance of completing it successfully, (4) accept responsi- 


t Paul R. Hanna and Research Staff, Works Progress Administration, Project No. 
65-97-295, Subproject No. 26, Youth Serves the Community. A Publication of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association.. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. 
Pp. xiv-+304. $2.00. 
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bility for its success or failure, and (5) actually grow in total personality as a 
result of undertaking the project. The significant social criteria were that a 
project (1) must culminate in actual community improvement, (2) must clearly 
constitute an obligation of youth, and (3) must attack basic problems of improv- 
ing social welfare. Approximately 75 per cent of the reports originally sub- 
mitted were eliminated by these criteria. The information contained in the 
remaining reports was supplemented by interviews or correspondence conducted 
by research workers with the leaders of the organizations. 

The content of the book is introduced by a statement by William H. Kil- 
patrick on the philosophy underlying co-operative community activities. The 
first chapter is entitled “A Challenge to Educational and Social Leadership.” 
Chapters ii-vii deal successively with youth’s contributions to “public safety,” 
“civic beauty,” “community health,” “agricultural and industrial improve- 
ment,” “civic arts,” and “‘local history.”’ Chapter viiiis concerned with “socially 
useful work” of youth in foreign countries, and the final chapter discusses “The 
Survey Challenge to Educational Leadership.”” Names of persons contributing 
materials, lists of projects not included in the survey, and a bibliography are 
contained in appendixes. 

Descriptions of the personnel and accomplishments of youth organizations 
are presented, despite difficulties inherent in an extended recital of activities 
having many common aspects, in clear-cut, readable style. Thoroughgoing 
analysis and classification of projects is evident in the organization of the 
chapters. Descriptions of the planning and the execution of youthful enterprises 
are accompanied by discriminating comment respecting their social and educa- 
tional implications. It is indicated, for example, that certain projects merit 
increased guidance by adults; that others possess characteristics rendering them 
susceptible to exploitation by dominating social groups; and that still others are 
so highly centralized as to submerge the individualities of participating youths. 
Reasons why youth organizations are more prevalent in rural than in urban 
districts are pointed out. Statements to the effect that the activities indicate 
means of replacing outworn, formalized materials of the curriculum with types 
of activities essential to effective everyday living and that adults should par- 
ticipate more widely in youth’s educational activities are especially timely. 

Suggestions are offered for the school’s realization of the survey’s implica- 
tions—for example, that the school create “‘a youth movement, tie it to great 
tasks of community building, and carefully guard the educational phases” 
(p. 269); that the school undertake “to organize children and youth in projects 
of social usefulness” (p. 271); and that the school consistently strive to improve 
social welfare—which will doubtless raise questions of policy. Is another organ- 
ization or movement necessary for the school’s most effective utilization of the 
findings of the survey? Might it not be fully as effective to train pupils as 
individuals to utilize existing community organizations, such as the home, the 
church, and civic organizations, for intelligent current and future living? Would 
the school, in fostering extensive enterprises for community betterment through 
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a youth movement, assume the appearance of a pressure agency and thus 
weaken its influence in the community? Queries such as these, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, form part of the survey’s challenge. Certainly there is no question 
of the need for utilizing in the curriculum the youthful potentialities revealed. 

This book presents a comprehensive and timely portrayal of youth’s co- 
operative services to the community. It provides a veritable encyclopedia for 
principals and teachers in the initiation of school-community projects and for 
other leaders of youth in a variety of social areas. Its style will make it as 
attractive to lay readers as to professional readers, and it should exert a wide 
influence in lay circles. Finally, it challenges educational leaders to provide 
through the curriculum positive outlets for youth’s enthusiasm, initiative, and 


proved co-operative enterprise. 
Paut R. PIERCE 


WELLts HicH ScHOOL 
Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


New accrediting methods.—This review is concerned with the first of a series 
of volumes? reporting the results of the recent investigation of standards and 
accrediting procedures for higher institutions made by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It deals with the fundamental 
philosophy underlying the concept of accreditment of educational institutions 
and with the influences that have given direction to the development of the 
accrediting program during the past thirty years. It presents also an evaluation 
of standards and procedures in use in the North Central Association previous to 
1934 and the features of the new accrediting program now in effect. 

The report sets forth a clear statement of the arguments supporting the 
accrediting of higher institutions by agencies sponsored by the institutions 
themselves as opposed to the uncertain political control of state legislatures and 
to the untrammeled operation of institutions with no controls. The function of 
the accrediting agency in promoting a better understanding of collegiate educa- 
tion is clearly demonstrated in the results of the activities of numerous com- 
mittees of the North Central Association. A critical analysis of the past 
procedures reveals the need for more valid criteria and more scientific pro- 
cedures in evaluating the higher institution and its processes. Special criticism is 
made of inadequacies of the standardizing movement and the use of so-called 
“objective standards.” 

The last three chapters of the volume are devoted to describing the pro- 
cedures employed in formulating the new plan of accrediting adopted by the 
North Central Association in 1934. The old concept of “‘standards” has been 
discarded, and in its place has been developed a statement of policies embodying 
the concept of stimulating criteria of excellence. Emphasis is placed on ideals to 

t George F. Zook and M. E. Haggerty, The Evaluation of Higher Institutions: I. 
Principles of Accrediting Higher Institutions. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936. Pp. xviiit+-202. $2.00. 
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be striven for, but perhaps never fully attained, rather than on definitely 
attainable specific minimum standards. A major departure in the new plan is 
the recognition of the importance of institutional objectives and the evaluation 
of an institution in terms of its stated objectives. An important innovation in 
procedure is involved in the adoption of an institutional pattern map in place of 
the conventional method of checking on specific standards. The following is 
quoted from the “Statement of Policy.” 

An institution will be judged for accreditment upon the basis of the total pattern it 
presents as an institution of higher education. While institutions will be judged in 
terms of each of the characteristics noted in this statement of policy, it is recognized 
that wide variations will appear in the degree of conformity realized. It is accepted as a 
principle of procedure that superiority in some characteristic may be regarded as com- 
pensating, to some extent, for deficiencies in other respects [p. 98]. 


It is clearly pointed out that only the “Statement of Policy”’ has been adopted 
by the association and that the procedures are to remain flexible. 

In the concluding chapter several important implications of the new policy 
are discussed, the most notable of which is the substitution of stimulation of 
institutional growth for the old narrow policy of enforcing conformity to fixed 
standards of practice. This new policy will be made effective through the 
adoption of a continuous institutional study, which will take the place of the 
conventional inspection at stated intervals. In this connection the institutional 
pattern map will present a continuously illuminating picture of the institution— 
of its characteristics and its functioning. 

The volume provides two appendixes: one containing the standards for 
higher institutions in force prior to 1934 and the other containing a complete 
statement of the new policy relative to the accrediting of higher institutions. 
A comprehensive annotated bibliography of thirty-eight pages is an excellent 
feature of the report for those interested in a detailed study of the accrediting 
movement in American higher education. 

Whatever the criticisms of the standardizing movement are or have been, 
perhaps most of them are justified. To one who has followed the developments 
in higher education for the past quarter of a century, it has been increasingly 
evident that strict conformity to a pattern has tended to hamper institutional 
growth and initiative in meeting new problems arising out of economic and 
social change. The new plan looks definitely to the future and is, in its present 
stage, flexible enough to meet the needs of the present situation. What is needed 
is the continuous reformulation of policies and the constant development and 
refinement of procedures in evaluating institutional characteristics and func- 
tions. The committee has made a distinct contribution to American higher 
education and deserves the highest commendation for its effort to place the 


accrediting program on a scientific basis. 
E. D. GrizzELi 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Two useful monographs on money and taxes for the general reader and for high 
schools—Two small books on money and taxes, recently published, are useful 
for the general reader and for supplementary reading for the senior high school. 
They are well written, are based on sound scholarship, and have several useful 
illustrations. A goodly proportion of each is given to historical aspects of money 
and governmental functions. 

In the first book! the nature of money in past ages is well presented. The 
history and the development of means of exchange and of media of exchange 
are interestingly presented. This description includes the origin of our dollar, 
an explanation of the “bit,’’ and the making of paper money. In the second 
book? there is a good description of taxes and of the benefits or services rendered 
by the three classes of government. The kinds of taxes levied by the three classes 
of government are well explained and are given historical setting. In the chapter 
on shifting of taxes the authors have developed a difficult subject in an admir- 
able but conventional manner. One is led to wonder what the name of a tax has 
to do with the possibilities of shifting it. The chapters on the services and taxes 
of ancient and medieval governments are especially useful. 

In Money, the use of money as the unit of account, as a medium of exchange, 
and as a measure of value is well presented in a story of farm people who take 
their produce to the store. In order to make clear the function of bank reserves, 
the authors compare such reserve money to a book thai circulates and to the 
joint use of a telephone operator. The authors rightly note that bank deposits 
arise from the loans made to customers, rather than vice versa. In Taxes the 
subject is interestingly presented in a conversation between a father and his son 
as they drive up toa filling station. The great amount of services rendered today 
by our local governments is contrasted with such services in the time of Franklin. 

One may question the statements that booms and depressions in the business 
cycle are caused by changes in the amount of currency in circulation—that the 
principal factor affecting the general level of prices is the amount of money in 
circulation. The velocity of circulation may be affected more by the price level 
than vice versa, and both may be affected most by the general forces generated 
by the business cycle. One may well doubt that production and the price level 
can be controlled by controlling the money supply, and it is doubtful wisdom to 
propose bank reserves of 100 per cent. It is unusual to say we have twelve 
central banks. 

In Taxes it seems unwise to include processing taxes for 1935, with the state- 
ment that these taxes are no longer collected, to show how the federal tax dollar 
is derived. One may doubt the theory that land taxes cannot be shifted if the 
theory is based on the assumption that the supply of land is fixed. 


t Frank D. Graham and Charles H. Seaver, Money: What It Is and What It Does. 
New York: Newson & Co., 1936. Pp. 158. $0.80. 

2M. Slade Kendrick and Charles H. Seaver, Taxes: Benefit and Burden. New York: 
Newson & Co., 1937. Pp. 190. $0.80. 
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These two volumes are distinctly valuable and might well be available to all 
teachers of history, economics, and political science or allied subjects in high 
schools and to students of these subjects. Although small in size, the books are 
distinctly of high grade, even though conventional in treatment. In the Appen- 
dix of Taxes appear useful questions or topics for discussion or further study, 
numbering about five to fourteen for each chapter. This Appendix includes 
some tables on taxes. The Appendix in Money includes some materials more 
difficult than the material in the body of the book. Each book is indexed and has 


a table of contents. 
WALDo F. MITCHELL 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
TERRE HavuTE, INDIANA 


Two books of biography for the high school—The recent appearance of several 
books of biography serves to remind us of the great possibilities of objectifying 
the ideals, the beliefs, and the traditions of a people through the personalities of 
its leaders. Two such books have been written for use in literature classes in high 
school. 

The first,t describing leaders in America today, attempts to give high-school 
pupils a picture of contemporary American life by portraying the lives of men 
and women of prominence. Each person included represents a particular 
interest, as the following illustrations indicate: Beebe, an adventurer in science; 
Hughes, a public servant; John Dewey, an educator; Ford, a giant of industry; 
Earhart, a conqueror of the air; Perkins, a friend of labor; and Tugwell, an 
industrial planner. If the title, Our America, indicates that the authors believe 
they have given an accurate and comprehensive picture of American life in their 
brief sketches of twenty-four people, it is a rather pretentious claim. “Glimpses 
of Some Americans of Today”’ would have been less bold. Of course, the authors 
faced the problems of any modern biographers since some of their characters 
may not hold the public eye for long and others will take their places in the 
public interest. Anticipating criticisms of their selections, Gillis and Ketchum 
have attempted in a frank statement in the Foreword to justify their choices. 
However much readers may disagree in their opinions about the first twenty- 
three selections, all are practically certain to admire and enjoy the twenty- 
fourth biography: the story of fictitious William Tompkins, the average 
American, and how he faced the depression. The biographical accounts are well 
written. The book will bring to the English classroom some interesting material 
which will greatly vitalize literature and give a much-needed emphasis to 
social, political, and economic problems of the present day. 


* Adolph Gillis and Roland Ketchum, Our America: A Survey of Contemporary 
America as Exemplified in the Lives and Achievements of Twenty-four Men and 
Women Drawn from Representative Fields. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1936. Pp. 
xxvi+428. $1.28. 
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The second book,‘ a presentation of biographies, real and imaginary, presents 
a variety of interesting biographical sketches which should make a strong appeal 
to the varied interests of high-school pupils. It contains both the ridiculous 
(the imaginative biography of “The Farsighted Cat’’) and the sublime (“Three 
Days To See,” an intimate portrait of the great soul of Helen Keller). There are 
eight sections, giving stories of nature and imaginative biography; sea stories; 
intimate portraits and reflections; letters and diaries; and stories of naturalists, 
scientists, explorers, educators, actors, musicians, and national leaders. In the 
group of biographies of national leaders is an interesting story of the secret of 
Lawrence’s success by Lowell Thomas. The stories are fascinating. The English 
teacher will find in this book an answer to the problem of how to get pupils 
interested in reading. As a bait, it will catch the fancy of the most listless pupil. 

VirGIL STINEBAUGH 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Creative expression through drawing and painting.—Much has been written in 
recent years concerning free creative expression in the arts. Creative expression 
has always been the aim of well-informed art educators. However, modern 
exponents of art-teaching, in some instances, radically condemn teaching as some 
sort of “lion in the path” of freedom of expression. 

Two books,? published in a “How To Do It” series by Harper and Brothers, 
demonstrate conclusively the folly of a non-teaching concept of art education. 
In this case, of course, teaching is interpreted as educational guidance, not the 
formalized, dictated technique which is rapidly disappearing from the schools. 

In the Foreword to Painting as a Hobby by Dean Cornwell, the following 
statement appears. 

It is regrettable that so many painters, ably qualified, when writing or teaching avoid 
like a plague the giving out of applicable technical knowledge on the mistaken theory 
that it would disrobe them of the mysterious glamor of genius. It is as necessary to 
understand the A B C’s of painting and drawing as it is of any language, and this must 
be gotten before expression can begin [p. xi]. 


There are fundamental concepts of drawing, painting, modeling, or any other 
art which are essential to ultimate success in these subjects just as there are in 
arithmetic or science. Experimental schools throughout the country are demon- 
strating that mastery of basic concepts prepares the way for effective participa- 
tion and expression in classroom projects. No one would condemn the teaching 

t Story Biographies. Edited by Harriet L. McClay and Helen Judson. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1936. Pp. viii+-696. $1.44. 
24a) Stephen D. Thach, Painting as a Hobby. New York: Harper & Bros., 1937. 


Pp. xvi+102. $1.75. 
b) Arthur L. Guptill, Sketching as a Hobby. New York: Harper & Bros., 1937. 


Pp. xviii+150. $2.50. 
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of principles of addition, multiplication, subtraction, and division in mathe- 
matics procedures or the principles of physics in the mastery of science material. 
The same theory holds with regard to fundamentals of art education. Art has 
too long been regarded as a kind of spiritually inspired technique which must not 
be hampered by any teaching devices whatever. Sketching as a Hobby and 
Painting as a Hobby present the rudiments of these arts in an easily assimilated 
form. They establish essential concepts which permit of practical achievement 
and furnish a sound foundation for intelligent creative expression. 

Painting as a Hobby is carefully organized with charts, demonstration pages, 
and guide-sheet material as constructive aids to the beginner in the arts. 
Sketching as a Hobby contains as much illustrative material as descriptive text. 
In both books the importance of visual aids in the mastery of art concepts is 
emphasized. These books are a challenge to the progressive art educator. They 
are filled with necessary assimilative material for real educational attainment in 


graphic and pictorial creative expression. 
WILLIAM G. WHITFORD 
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